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me NEW BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT 
) 
, 66 - a3 
06 A Basic Breakfast Pattern 
Edited by Dr. E. V. McCo.iuM, Professor Emeritus 
of Biochemistry, The Johns Hopkins University 
FOR THE TEACHER: A helpful 24-page Teacher's 
Source Book ‘‘A Basic Breakfast Pattern’ cover- 
07 ing 17 informative subjects with illustrations, 
0 charts and photographs. Included are the latest 
108 nutritional information on breakfast and _ its 
10 importance to teen-agers and adults. . . significant 
, facts about the breakfast cereal and milk serving 
35 . . . and the scientific study of adverse effects of 
‘breakfast skipping”’ habits. 
FOR THE CLASSROOM: A full color wall chart, size 
22” x 16”, in forceful illustrative style. Shows the 
breakfast pattern of basic foods recommended by 
11 medical and nutrition authorities. 
FOR STUDENTS: 20 Students’ Work Sheets provide 
13 assignment material for weekly menu planning 
and breakfast cost comparisons. 
15 NEW CEREAL TEACHING UNIT 
16 ces e 7 
- Fifty Tested Cereal Recipes 
19 Edited by LAURA DEEPHOUSE, Director of Home 
30 Economics Dept., Scheol City of South Bend, Indiana 
21 FOR THE TEACHER: A 32-page Teacher’s Source 
Book is a valuable aid in teaching the ingredient 
22 use of breakfast cereals in breads, cookies, main 
dishes, candies, and desserts. It reports the re- 
search studies and conclusions of two leading 
authorities on the ingredient use of cereals. At- 
tractively illustrated with photographs and charts. 
It shows the twenty generic kinds of cereals with 
0 descriptions and illustrations. 
92 FOR THE CLASSROOM: Two photographically illus- 
trated wall charts, size 16” x 22”, in two colors, 
6 are excellent classroom material for the step-by- 
8 step preparation of oaten bread and cereal pie crust. 
6 FOR STUDENTS: 20 Students’ Work Sheets are an 
abbreviated form of the two wall charts for the 
28 preparation of oaten bread and cereal pie crust. 
30 
25 
pat CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
ho A research and educational endeavor devoted 
of to the betterment of national nutrition 
a 135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
ny. 
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Practicalities 





ANY times we have expressed ap- 

preciation in this column to our 

Editorial Advisory Board for their 
help in securing articles of great value 
to PRACTICAL’s readers. This month our 
thanks go to Mena Hogan for directing 
us to Dr. Regina H. Westcott for the 
lead article, Good Working Relation- 
ships. Miss Hogan heard Dr. Westcott 
talk on this topic at a National Work- 
shop for State Home Demonstration 
Leaders. At that time, Dr. Westcott was 
directing a project in Family and Com- 
munity Development centered at the 
University of Arkansas in Fayetteville. 
Now Dr. Westcott is directing a fourth 
and similar project in Milwaukee. 


+ 


When Elizabeth Jane Simpson exam- 
ined the individual problems unit which 
she had worked out with her junior- 
senior homemaking class, she found that 
the projects were really Tailor-Made 
Teaching Units. Her article on page 
503 describes the units that evolved. 
Miss Simpson has her B.S. degree from 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and has done graduate 
work at Purdue University and at Iowa 
State College where she is now working 
toward a masters degree in home eco- 
nomics education. 

Put Your Hobby to Work advises 
Mary Eloise Stone on page 504. As our 
series of hobby articles has shown, pho- 
tography rates high on the home econ- 
omist’s extra curricular activity list. Miss 
Stone explains how a home economics 
teacher can utilize this activity to make 
her own visual aids. Mary Eloise Stone 
is not a newcomer to PHE pages. Her 
last article, Even the Least, appeared in 
November 1947. 

Last month we published Dr. Persia 
Campbell’s fine article on Consumer 
Education—a Philosophy of Values. On 
page 506 of this issue you will find an 
article which describes the work of an 
organization that has done much to 
help raise consumer standards. Every 
home economist should know about 
The Work of the American Standards 
Association, a group that works hand in 
hand with home economics in many 
activities. 

The many friends of our Editorial 
Advisor, Frances F. Mauck, will be in- 
terested in her article on page 508 
which tells how she went about Setting 
Up a Sewing Center in an Atlanta, 
Georgia, department store. The story 
of the development of the sewing center 
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and its activities should be helpful to * 


teachers who are asked to contribute 
help or ideas to similar department store 
setups in their community. 

One of the most troublesome teen-age 
problems is poor skin conditions. Betty 
T. Lindsay, assistant agricultural editor 
at the University of Missouri, tells of 
her experience in helping homemaking 
students with this difficult problem in 
an article on page 510. 

Another of our Editorial Advisors, 
Treva Kauffman, New York State super- 
visor of home economics education, told 
us of an interesting home furnishings 
project being carried on in Elmira, New 
York under the direction of Katherine 
Pollack, the supervisor of home eco- 
nomics there. Accordingly, we wrote to 
the homemaking teacher, Irene Dunne, 
and requested a story. The picture arti- 
cle, New Chairs from Old, on page 511 
is the splendid result. 

During the past few years, Dr. Clara 
Mae Taylor and Professor Orrea F. Pye 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, have been conducting a survey on 
the food requirements of growing boys 
and girls. Dr. ‘Taylor reports some of 
the results of the survey in the article 
How Many Calories Do Children Need? 
on page 515. Her article should be stim- 
ulating to students because it explains 






some of the methods used in conducting 
the survey as well as results and im- 
plications. 

Natural accompaniments to any Hal- 
loween party are apples and doughnuts. 
So Lily Haxworth Wallace in her sec- 
ond Glory Be to Cooks series says Let’s 
Make Doughnuts. And Patricia Apple- 
yard who has been wanting to write an 
article on apples ever since she became 
our Food Editor has her wish for now 
Apples Are in Season. See pages 516 
and 517. 

Many small schools do not have ade- 
quate help or facilities for their school 
lunch program. Ruth E. Johnson of Big 
Run, Pennsylvania, was faced with this 
problem and solved it by starting a 
school lunch class for senior homemak- 
ing students. Her article, page 521, out- 
lines how the class was organized and 
developed and should be helpful to 
other homemaking teachers who are re- 
sponsible for the lunchroom activities 
in their schools. Mrs. Johnson is a grad- 
uate of Indiana State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Editor Says 








EARNING to live with other people 

is life’s most important lesson. It is 
a lesson that may be simultaneously puz- 
zling, maddening, challenging, delight- 
ful and wonderful. It commences when 
as infants we first become aware of other 
human beings—and unless we take our- 
selves to a desolate island—ends only 
when we die. 

Some people, it is true, seem to have 
greater aptitude for learning the lesson 
well. Some people remain constantly 
antagonistic to the lesson and are a 
despair to everyone. 

Much has been written through the 
ages, and in all languages, to help peo- 
ple learn to get along better with their 
fellow men. Whether we consciously 
think of it or not, each of us has as the 
core of our personal philosophy certain 


rules and patterns for getting along 
with people. Throughout each part of 
our daily lives, working, playing, busi- 
ness or social, we are constantly adapt- 
ing these rules to meet new situations. 

Certainly we home economists whose 
profession is based on making happier 
homes have a major responsibility to 
work and live with people in the best 
fashion possible—and by example help 
others maintain good social and work- 
ing relationships. 

Our lead article on page 500 examines 
what makes Good Working Relation- 
ships. This is not an article to be read 
hurriedly, but to be savored and reread. 
It can be the basis for thoughtful dis- 
cussion and thoughtful action in help- 
ing ourselves and others in this lesson 
of living. 
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More and more, research is revealing butter’s nutritional role 


Scientific investigation leads to new discoveries about the food value of butterfat 


ee like the other members of the dairy 
products family, provides a combination of whole- 
some nutrients which contribute to the total food 
intake and help complete daily meals. It is one of our 
top providers of vitamin A, averaging 15,000 I.U. 

per pound, the year around, and well over 20,000 units 
per pound in summer. Butter also is an ideal source 

of fat itself and contains the essential fatty acids. 


In view of our present knowledge alone, butter is 
well established as an excellent food for young and old. 
But the importance of butter in the nutrition picture 
constantly is being expanded by research.* Scientific 
studies have uncovered additional nutritive properties 
of butter which are not yet fully defined. 


A New Growth Factor—One of the most significant of 
the current studies concerns butterfat’s stimulating 
effect on the growth of experimental animals under 
certain conditions. This factor is distinct from the 
known fat-soluble vitamins and essential fatty acids. 
It is peculiar to “summer” butter, but inasmuch as 65% 
of the butter consumed in this country is summer 


, 
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butter, this growth-promoting substance could 
well prove significant. 


Vitamin Synthesis— Butterfat has been observed by 
several scientists to stimulate the synthesis of important 
vitamins by intestinal microorganisms. Certain 
fractions of butterfat also have been noted to increase 
liver storage of vitamin A in experimental animals. 
The ability of certain fats and other factors to 

affect the dietary need for vitamins is a new 

and important phase of nutrition. 


Further Studies Under Way— Tests are now in progress 
to determine the significance of butterfat itself in 
human nutrition. These studies will undoubtedly 
demonstrate whether butterfat’s superior qualities are 
due to some essential, but still unidentified nutritional 
element, or to the unique and highly beneficial 
combination of fatty acids butter contains. We must 
await the results of future research for a thorough 
appreciation of butter’s complex nutritional role. 


*Giances at Butter Research, National Dairy Council, 1948 


l 


tio DAIRY COUNCIL. --- 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
as . . . * 
devoted to nutrition research and to education in the use of dairy products. 
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News Notes 





HE National Safety Council, which 

will meet in Chicago, October 24 to 

28, will again stress home safety. 
This meeting should serve as a reminder 
to home economists that they can make 
an important contribution to the physi- 
cal well-being of the nation by teaching 
home safety. Holiday accident figures 
like the appalling ones last Labor Day 
are shocking, but the home remains the 
scene of most accidental deaths. In 
1948, 35,000 people died in home acci- 
dents compared to 32,000 in motor- 
vehicle, 17,000 in public non-vehicular, 
and 16,500 in industrial accidents. 


New Standards Set 


More than 140 new standards, ap- 
proved since January this year, are in- 
cluded in the midyear list of standards 
issued by the American Standards As- 
sociation. Of interest to home econo- 
mists are agreements on soap, textiles, 
and lamp dimensions and _ electrical 
characteristics. What Good Are Stand- 
ards?, a handbook describing the func- 
tions of the association and Democracy 
in Action, the story of the association's 
development, can be obtained from the 
American Standards Association, 70 East 
45th Street, New York 17, New York. 


School Statistics 

Over 32,000,000 Americans are going 
to school this fall, figures from the Fed- 
eral Security Agency indicate. Of these, 
about 23,000,000 are in elementary 
schools, 6,500,000 in secondary schools, 
2,400,000 in colleges and universities 
and 361,000 in private commercial 
schools and nurses’ training schools not 
connected with a college or university. 
There are about six million students 
in public secondary schools and 575,000 
in private and parochial secondary 
schools. 


Value of Brand Names 

Only about twelve per cent of a 
group of 637 brand names are assets 
to the product they represent.  Fifty- 
two per cent have no value and thirty- 
two per cent are definitely detrimental 
to the product. These findings came 
out of a study recently conducted by 
a firm of management consultants and 
market analysts for a group of leading 
American manufacturers. 

Names which rated high were easy 
to read, pronounce and remember, 
had an attention-compelling quality, 
were free from undesirable connota- 
tions, carried associations of quality and 
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status to the user, and suggested what 
the product would do and what it was 
for. Some of the detrimental names 
suggested something unrelated to the 
product or had a disagreeable connota- 
tion. Others tended to cheapen the 
product or lacked impact because they 
were flat and dull, were difficult to 
read or pronounce, or were so compli- 
cated that no one could remember 
them. 
Surplus of Bachelors 

There were more single men than 
single women in the United States in 
April 1948, according to a recent census 
report. For every hundred bachelors 
between the ages of 14 and 35, there 
were 76 single women. A decided pre- 
ponderance of single men was found 
in rural areas (59 women to 100 men), 
while in cities the ratio tended to be 
more nearly equal (90 women to 100 
men). Overall population figures indi- 
cate that there are 104 women to every 
100 men in the country as a whole. 


Teen Agers at Work 


About four times as many boys and 
girls of high school age are working 
outside of school hours today as before 
the war. These 1.3 million young peo- 
ple represent a large proportion of 
our high school students—about 24 per 
cent of the boys and 14 per cent of the 
girls. The Bureau of Census attributes 
this rise in student employment to a 
readier market for their services and 
to the encouragement given during the 
war to engage in part-time work rather 
than drop out of school. 


From Here to There— 

Ruth Littlejohn has joined the home 
economics staff of the Whiting Corpor- 
ation. In her new position Miss Little- 
john, who has been home management 
supervisor for the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and director of the Sewing 
Center at Mandel’s in Chicago, will be 
responsible for home economics demon- 
strations in the central division. She is 








Dates to Remember 


October 10-15—American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Denver 

October 12—Columbus Day 

October 7-24—United Nations Week 

October 31—Halloween 

November 5-12—National 
Achievement Week 

November 6-12—American Education 
Week 

November 8—Election Day 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 16-18—School Food Service 
Association annual conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

November 24—Thanksgiving Day 

November 27-Dec. 1—National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago. 

December 6-10—American Vocational 
Association Convention, Atlantic City 

December 25—Christmas Day 


4-H Club 





a graduate of Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College. 

Irene C. McCarthy has become con- 
sumer service director for the Western 
Beet Sugar Producers, Inc. Miss Mc 
Carthy, who will direct all consumer 
service in home economics, nutrition 
and food technology, was formerly man- 
ager of the home economics depart- 
ment of Safeway Stores. 

Mary Louise Miller has accepted a 
position on the staff of the Westing- 
house home economics institute in the 
eastern district. In her new position 
Mrs. Miller will conduct cooking 
schools and demonstrate electric appli- 
ances to homemakers in eight Eastern 
seaboard states. A graduate of Drexel 
Institute, she has been doing recrea- 
tional work for the Red Cross for a 
number of years. 

Grace C. Pharr, who formerly did 
home economics work for the Pennsyl- 
vania Extension Service, has become 
service director for The Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Company with her 
headquarters in Uniontown, Pennsyl- 
vania. She is a graduate of West Vit 
ginia University. 
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Whole-grain cereal 
1s the heart of 


When the basic breakfast comes up for classroom dis- 
cussion, you are sure to begin with whole-grain nutrition! 
For a whole-grain cereal, such as NABISCO SHREDDED 
Wueat, is the heart of an adequate breakfast . . . sup- 
plying proteins, carbohydrates, iron, phosphorus and 
Vitamin B;. Not only nourishing... NABISCO SHREDDED 


National Biscuit Company, Niagara Falls, New York Dept. P-2 
Please send me without charge a copy of your new four-color ; 
wall chart “Begin with Breakfast” and also a sample of the 
accompanying student project sheet which is available in quan- 
tities for classroom use. 
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| NABISCO SHREDDED 


J BISCUIT COMPANY 


WHEAT is tempting, delicious—a cereal a family can 
enjoy every day without tiring of it, because the sun- 
ripened flavor is natural! National Biscuit Company 
gladly offers you valuable new teaching aids on the role 
of whole wheat in the family diet and in America’s 
economy and society. See coupon below. 





WHEAT ® 


THE ORIGINAL 
NIAGARA FALLS PRODUCT 


NATIONAL 
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Upholstering Home 
Furniture 


By Blanche Romick Pope 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, III. 
Price $3.75 Pp. 303 1949 


This book represents the experiences 
of the author in teaching upholstering 
to adult homemaking classes in Hawaii. 
The text with accompanying sketches by 
the author is easy to follow. The pho- 
tographs through the book are not as 
clear and effective as they might be. 
Fewer well chosen “before and after” 
photographs would have made this part 
of the book more interesting. 

After making the reader familiar with 
the tools and language of upholstering, 
Miss Pope shows how attractive pieces 
of children’s furniture may be made 
from discarded boxes. Basic construc- 
tion processes such as edge rolls and 
pads, webbing replacement, tying 
springs are described and illustrated. A 
large part of the book is devoted to re- 
styling and re-building furniture. Rock- 
ers are cut down, over-stuffed and up- 
holstered; kitchen chairs are trans- 
formed into attractive occasional chairs; 
and large pieces of furniture are given 
smaller and better proportions. The 
chapters on slip covers, draperies and 
furniture arrangement are disappoint- 
ing. 

Upholstering Home Furniture would 
be a good addition to the library of 
teachers of adult homemaking classes, 
extension workers and to anyone who 
likes to “putter” in a home workshop. 
It is not a book the novice could use 
to advantage. 

—Reviewed by Haze. T. CRAic 
Contributing Editor to PHE 


Home Mechanics 


By J. C. Woodin 
McKnight & McKnight, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois 


Price $1.25 Pp. 104 1949 


This is a how-to-do book with ex- 
planations of how home appliances work 
and how to repair and take care of 
them. It also explains how to do many 
other tasks about the home such as re- 
gluing furniture, painting, upholstering, 
plastering, caring for floors, linoleum, 
plumbing and silverware. The book 
has twenty-nine units which need not 
be studied successively and the author 
suggests that Home Mechanics may be 
used as a text in elementary junior 
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and senior high schools as well as a 
handbook for adult persons. Household 
appliance classes will find it worth 
while since it covers all the household 
items that the homemaker should know 
how to handle.—Reviewed by Lois Cook 


Cooperative 
Extension Work 


By Lincoln David Kelsey 

and Cannon Chiles Hearne 
Comstock Pub. Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Price $4.00 Pp. 424 1949 


Intended primarily for upper class- 
men and graduate students in coopera- 
tive extension education, Cooperative 
Extension Work is an effort to bring 
together the best information available 
on the work of the Extension Service. 

Emphasis has been placed on meth- 
ods which are relatively new in Exten- 
sion. Older methods in common use are 
only touched upon. 

The chapter on Readability is one 
most Extension workers will like and 
profit from. Those whose interest in 
photography is somewhat more than 
casual will find that chapter, too, of 
absorbing interest. Indeed, it may be 
said that Part 4 on Methods is not 
only the most readable part of the book 
but will probably prove the most use- 
ful to students as was, no doubt, in- 
tended by the authors. 

For the most part, the book is ad- 
dressed to the reader who is ostensibly 
either a county extension worker or 
about to become one. However, work- 
ers in other related fields will find it 
a valuable source of information on the 
way Extension operates. Throughout 
the book, one finds sentences advising 
the reader to “appeal to the best na- 
ture of people,” “beware of false ru- 
mors or uncertainties,’ “reexamine the 
facts,” etc. Many questions also are 
addressed to him. Both of these devices 
presumably are to result in increased 
thinking by the student. The many il- 


lustrations from the authors’ own ex- 
periences add to the readability. 








This is not a book that one would 
sit down to read and never lay aside 
until it is finished. It is one that 
should be helpful to the student of Ex- 
tension. 

All in all, it is believed that this 
publication will be of great value in 
the in-service and pre-service training 
programs conducted by the Extension 
Service. 

It will make a significant contribu- 
tion in adding yet another publication 
in a field that is so relatively new and 
about which so little has been printed 
in book form. 


—Reviewed by MENA HoGANn 
Field Agent. Southern States 
Federal Extension Service 

Editorial Advisor to PHE 


The Story of Silk 
By William F. Leggett 
Lifetime Editions, Inc., New York 
Price $5.00 Pp. 361 1949 


Here is the detailed silk story as it 
developed in seventeen countries. Each 
has a background of history, geography 
and the risks of commerce. Add botany, 
biology and the development of me- 
chanical devices. Decorate with travel, 
adventure and romance. Make the 
whole a mystery! 

The silk industry was no mystery to 
the Chinese. There was always knowl- 
edge necessary for growing mulberry 
leaves of the right tenderness at the 
right time. There was always the will- 
ingness to give incessant care and to 
watch the timing that perfect cocoons 
might result. There was the need for 
patient and skilled hands to reel the 
raw silk and the genius to devise means 
for twisting raw silk strands into heavier 
threads as required. Each of these proc- 
esses was so interdependent that it is 
reminiscent of The House that Jack 
Built. 

The Chinese kept their secrets s0 
well that for centuries weavers in Eu- 
ropean countries raveled the threads 
from Chinese fabrics which were im- 
ported to reweave according to theif 
own designs. 

Mr. Leggett tells the story of silk in 
America particularly well. The colo 
nists, from Massachusetts to Georgia 
grew mulberry trees, raised silk worms 
and reeled cocoons. They threw the raw 
silk and so made the thread which most 
weavers required. In Connecticut “each 
family unit raised from six to thirty 


(Continued on page 544) 
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Here's the ONE Cook Book that KEEPS up-to-date 


with 4 new pages every month 
in Better Homes & Gardens Magazine 


S. much progress in foods and cook- 
ery is made every year, that Home 
Economics teachers like yourself want 
and need a cook book that keeps up- 
to-date. No wonder more than 100,000 
Better Homes & Gardens Cook Books 
have been purchased for Home Eco- 
nomics classes since 1946. 

The BH&G Cook Book has all of 
these important advantages: 

1. ALWAYS NEW — it doesn’t 
stand still. Four new recipe pages, 
already punched for easy insertion in 
your cook book, come with each issue 
of Better Homes & Gardens magazine. 

2. COMPLETE — includes more 
than 1000 recipes, nutrition data, meat- 
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charts, meal planning guides, kitchen 
short-cuts, how to use left-overs. 

3. AUTHORITATIVE—every sec- 
tion double-checked — every recipe 
triple-tested. It includes the time-hon- 
ored, basic recipes, as well as the 
newest developments. 

4. SO PRACTICAL—Ring-binder 
form, like a note-book, makes it handy 
for classroom use. From start to finish, 
it was planned by a group of top-flight 





Home Economists so it’s ideal for 
teaching. And the punched recipe- 
pages from Better Homes & Gardens 
provide interesting laboratory projects. 
With more than 3,000,000 copies 
sold, the BH&G Cook Book is one of 
America’s all-time best sellers. Just 
since 1946, more than 100,000 have 
been purchased for Home Economics 
classes. Regular price $2.75. Quantity 
price for classroom use, only $2. 


SEND FOR FREE INSPECTION COPY 


Right now, when you're planning 
new laboratory projects for the current 
year, see how well the BH&G Cook 
Book fits in with your plans, For free- 


inspection copy, write to Book Dept., 
Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, 
Iowa — or send the handy form in the 
Coupon Section, Page 545. 
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Director, Armour Consumer Service 


This is the second of Jane's visits with Marie Gifford 

. visits which teach Jane a lot about the buying, 
preparing and serving of meats. What Jane learns is 
helpful to her in her home economics class . . . will be 
helpful to you in your classes, too. 
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With stuffing! Jane tosses together a mixture of 1% cups 
soft bread cubes, 4 cup raisins, 1 cup cubed tart apples, 
% teaspoon salt and 1% tablespoons sugar. She adds 1 
tablespoon chopped onion which has been browned in 
2 tablespoons Cloverbloom Butter and moistens all with 
3 tablespoons of hot water. All this she mixes lightly, then 
fills the pockets, being careful not to pack the mixture. 
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Jane buys the pork chops. This will be her first speci 
dinner party and Jane wants the meat she buys to be th 
best. She checks the characteristics of the wholesomé 
tender, top-grade pork that the dealer’s showing her. It’ 
Armour Star; it’s Government Inspected. The lean has 
delicate, pinkish-white color. There’s a liberal covering d 
white fat and more evenly dispersed through the lean, 











Easy cooking! In a heavy frying pan, Jane browns thé 
chops on both sides for 10-15 minutes. Then she pops thet 
in a casserole, pours all the delicious brown drippings ové 
them and adds % cup water. She bakes the chops for 45 
minutes at 325°F. with the cover on the casserole, thet 
removes the cover and leaves them in the oven 15 minutés 
longer to brown the top. 
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Big, thick pork chops! Jane tells the meat dealer that she’s Pork chop pockets! Here's a trick that Jane learned in 


















Pe out to feed big, thick, juicy stuffed pork chops to four Home Economics Class. She runs the sharp tip and edge of 

g her. Ie hungry people ! When he hears this, the dealer cuts the the paring knife along the rib of each on the bone side, then 

lean Mand chops especially to Jane’s order wee each one is about 1 and works the opening back into the center of the chop. The 

overing d ¥)-inches thick, and each has a rib bone. Jane will have one firm muscle next to the rib will tighten in cooking and, 

o le big stuffed pork chop per person. She won’t have to worry without skewers or toothpick fastenings, will hold every bit 
about seconds with chops the size of these! of the luscious apple stuffing. 





Sherk chops de be 


MMMmmmmmmmmmmmm — Pork 
Chops De-Luxe! And Jane’s serving 
them with pickled crabapples, green 
beans, mashed potatoes, lettuce wedge, 
tolls made with packaged mix, fruit gela- 
tin dessert and vanilla ice box cookies. 


Free for classes and notebooks. Pork 
Study Guides containing detailed infor- 
mation to help you make the most of the 
pork you buy. 


Use coupon in coupon 
section for free material 


ARMOUR 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





OUNTY agents and home demon- 

stration agents as well as teachers 

have discovered the usefulness of 
audio-visual aids. ‘The June issue of 
The Extension Service Review was given 
over entirely to this subject. Here are 
some of the high points stressed by the 
extension workers: 

1. Cost of visual aids: Several of the 
agents felt that two-by-two slides which 
they make themselves gave them the 
most for their money. One guessed 
that one colored slide cost about thirty 
cents, allowing for cost of mounting 
and for breakage. 

2. Aids in home demonstration: 
Viola Hansen of Linn County, Oregon, 
said that she found a blackboard ab- 
solutely necessary to her work. She 
also had a number of kits containing 
illustrative material which she found 
invaluable. She noted that slides are 
a useful visual aid, but that they are 
more expensive than some others she 
uses. 

3. Movies?: One agent, T. R. Robb 
of Wyoming, was dubious of the ef- 
fectiveness of movies in his work. He 
felt that they are wonderful for en- 
tertainment, but less useful as an edu- 
cation devise. Too often, he said, they 
turn out to be mostly entertainment 
or advertising and they always lack the 
local touch that gives home made slides 
their special appeal. Mr. Robb feels 
that an extension worker should know 
the films he shows and use only those 
which are truly educational. 


Selecting Visual Aids 

Audio-visual aids should be chosen 
with the same care as textbooks, W. A. 
Wittich of the University of Wiscon- 
sin Extension Service told the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals at their recent Chicago meeting. 
In fact, he feels that the same evalua- 
tion criteria used for textbooks should 
be used in choosing audio-visual aids. 
At the same meeting another principal, 
£. E. Sechrist, said he felt that, for maxi- 
mum efficiency, audio-visual aids should 
be used only by teachers trained in ac- 
cepted pedagogic techniques and only as 
tools of the learning process. 


Films in Small Schools 

Students whose regular class work 
was supplemented by films scored 
higher on tests than did control groups 
who had seen no films in a recent Ne- 
braska study. The studies were part 
of the first statewide, comprehensive 
test of the motion picture as a teaching 
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tool. ‘They may be an important step 
toward providing better education for 
children in small schools. 

All of the four thousand students tak- 
ing part in the tests took two examina- 
tions at the beginning of the term—one 
on regular textbook material and one 
on information covered in the films. At 
the end of the term the same tests 
were repeated. Students who had seen 
the films showed greater improvement 
in both tests. Six subjects were used 
for the experiment: American history, 
world geography, world history, general 
science, biology and physics. This study 
was reported in the August 1949 School 
Management. 


New Film Guides 
Educators Guide to Free Films: 
completely revised 1949 edition of this 
unusually complete film guide is now 
ready. While the 355 page book lists 
films that will be useful for all classes 
in the school, there are a number of 
pages devoted to home economics and 
allied subjects. New features of this 
edition are 511 new titles, including 
a total of 116 more than last year. Full 
information is given about every film, 
including one or more source from 
which each may be borrowed. Copies 
of the guide can be ordered from the 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin, for five dollars. Reprints 
of the foreword, Improving the Effec- 
tiveness of Visual Materials by John 
Guy Fowlkes, Dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Wiscon- 

sin, are available free on request. 
Young America Catalogue: lwo cat- 
alogues* are being issued by Young 
America Films again this year—one on 
filmstrips and one on 16 mm films. 
The 16 mm _ booklet lists 86 titles, 
while the filmstrip and two-by-two slide 
catalogue lists 85 titles on its four 
pages. Both can be obtained free from 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York City 17. 
Westinghouse Movies: The new guide 
to Westinghouse Sound Motion Pic- 
tures and Slide Films includes mostly 
technical films of interest to shop and 
science teachers. 


However, at least two 








of these free films—Two Square Feet of 
Cooking Magic and Your Guide to Bet- 
ter Buying will be of interest to home 
economics teachers. Copies of the guide 
are available from the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Box 868, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Films Worth Knowing About— 
The Golden Touch 

16 mm, sound, color. Available from 
Modern Talking Picture Services, 9 
Rockefelier Plaza, New York City 20. 
Shipping cost charged. 

Made especially for home economics 
classes, this movie on pineapple blends 
colorful Hawaiian background — with 
modern pineapple cookery. 


Cooking: Terms and What They Mean 
Cooking: Kitchen Safety 
16 mm, sound color. Available from 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York City 17. 

Here are the two latest additions to 
Young America’s home economics 
series. ‘They supplement two films re- 
leased last spring which dealt with plan- 
ning and organization and with meas- 
urement in cooking. Of the new titles, 
the first demonstrates some commonly 
misunderstood terms used in cooking 
procedures and the second _ illustrates 
remedies for common safety hazards en- 
countered in kitchens. 


Preserving Food 
16 mm, sound. Collaborator: Ritta 
Whitesel, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Illinois. Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Il- 
linois. $45 black and white; $90 color. 
This home economics film describes 
the nature and effect of molds, yeast, 
bacteria and enzymes in food spoilage. 
The reason for short term and long 
term methods of food preservation are 
given and each method is clearly ex- 
plained. 


English Table Glass 
Filmstrip. 33 frames. British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. Price $1.00. 
These pictures show how fine table 
glass is produced in England. While 
utility glass is produced by machine, 
crystal and fine cut glass are made by 
hand even today. 
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in Sewing Projects for Teens! 
from Two brand-new projects... one, Scarves—the g. 
si ay te Ag : 
20. other, Fabric Selection...and eight of your old 
favorites! All brought to you on records to provide 
mics your classes with interesting and stimulating sew- 
pare ing sessions! Each consists of a phonograph record 
wtih g sessions! F, sists of a p grap 
of dramatized dialogue . . . a printed teaching others deal with textiles and fabrics . . . their 
a plan for you . . . individual lesson sheets for selection and care. 
your students. as ; ; 
wee ; To help make your teaching easier, Celanese 
41st Projects covering the making of specific articles would like to send you these projects. They’re sure 
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The Bulletin Board 





WELL-KEPT bulletin board creates 
a storage problem. What is to be 
done with clippings, samples and 
other material after they are taken 
down? Most of them will be used 
again, so they cannot be thrown away. 

Probably the best and simplest so- 
lution is to have a file for bulletin 
board material. Except for items that 
are large and cannot be folded, nearly 
everything that goes on a bulletin board 
will fit into standard size manila fold- 
ers. When a regular office file is not 
available, a substitute can be made from 
a large cardboard box or perhaps con- 
structed from wood by a clever teacher 
or a willing friend. 

A file system makes it easier for you 
to turn the responsibility of planning 
bulletin boards over to students. ‘They 
know where to look for material, can 
see at a glance what is available and 
will have no trouble putting it away 
in the right place. 


China Clay Pictures 

Are your classes studying china and 
how it is made? Then you will be in- 
terested in China Clay Industry, a series 
of photographs of china manufacture 
in Great Britain. Each of these large 
glossy pictures is accompanied by an 
informative caption. The series can 
be obtained for one dollar from the 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York, 
or from the British consulate or infor- 
mation service nearest you. 


Photographs on Display 

Most teachers take photographs at 
least as an occasional hobby.  As_ is 
shown by the article on home-made 
slides on page 504, the teacher who 
develops a real interest in photography 
can put it to good use in teaching. 
One standard home economics textbook 
tells how a teacher took pictures of 
clothing students wearing their first and 
final projects. This gave the girls 
a striking picture of the progress they 
had made and served to encourage other 
students who, struggling with their first 
attempts, were sure they would never 
learn to sew. 

Any number of picture series for the 
bulletin board could be taken by a 
skillful photographer - teacher. They 
might include subjects like members of 
the class using correct and incorrect 
techniques in measuring, taking part 
in role-playing activities or entertain- 
ing parents. This material can be 
more valuable than similar information 
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from other sources, because it is per- 
fectly adapted to the school situation. 


Good Show Windows 

In an article written by Ernest Heyl, 
in the Coordinator, the house organ for 
a restaurant chain, the following points 
for making window displays were sug- 
gested: 

1. Keep in tune with the events of 
the day. Mr. Heyl mentions a window 
on baseball which attracted much fa- 
vorable comment. In a high school at 
this time of year, a home economics 
display could tie in with the football 
season by showing clothing appropriate 
for the game or with the harvest season 
by showing steps in home canning. 

2. Color is important. Mr. Heyl 
feels that in a restaurant window, vel- 
vet draperies are a good background, 








Themes for October 


1. How to make Halloween 
party decorations 
2. How to iron a shirt 
. Sweaters, socks and mittens to 
knit or crochet 
4. How to make good fudge 
5. What makes a refrigerator cold 
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because they are soft and rich looking. 
Cheerful coloring is best, he thinks. 
3. Simplicity can be very effective. 
He mentions an extremely attractive 
Christmas display which was composed 
of a horn of plenty, a large Christmas 
card and two poinsettias, with red and 
white draperies in the background. 


Idea of the Month 


ROBABLY many of your students 

would like to redecorate their rooms 
at home, but do not know how to go 
about it. The bulletin board can serve 
a real function by giving them ideas 
for making their homes more attractive. 
Here are suggestions for one such bul- 
letin board. 

From the information posted on the 
board shown here, students can learn 
the simple techniques used in applying 
colorful peasant designs to old furniture 
and car see an example of the attractive 
articles that result. A typewritten notice 
tells girls who want more information 
to consult Transformagic—The Art of 
Making Old Things New.* In_ this 


booklet they will find detailed direc- 
tions for creating “Peter Hunt” designs 
and suggestions for using them. 

The bulletin board itself is an illus- 
tration of how a teacher can use her 
own ideas plus commercial material to 
make an interesting display. Large sam- 
ples of the basic stroke for these designs 
and of the step-by-step development of 
more complex pictures could be copied 
from the booklet. Illustrations of com- 
pleted furniture could be clipped from 
the booklet or some other magvzine. 
Even better would be before and after 
photographs of furniture made over by 
students or by the teacher. 


*See the Du Pont Company listing No. 80b on 
page 465, September 1949 issue. 
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Send today for your FREE copies of these 


HELPFUL, NEW BOOKLETS and POSTERS 


on dairy products—by 





Beautifully color-photographed pieces, full of ideas _ Authoritative scientific charts, with nutritive values 
on service, color arrangement, garnishing tricks, clearly indicated! Write Sealtest Consumer Service, 
budget-wise menus, tempting nutritious recipes! | 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Scientifically planned, laboratory-devel- 
oped menus and dairy recipes for every 
type of meal—whether budget-based or 
party-paced! 


An appetite-rousing collection of ice 
cream desserts—easy to make, money- 
wise, healthful! Help make any mea! 
you plan more glamorous! 








FOOD VALUE | 
OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


@ || 
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Compiled by 
Nationa Darry Prooucts 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 
Battimore, Mo. 




















Valuable 17” x 22” posters. Attractive, educational. 
Show value of dairy products in the diet. “‘Basic-7” 
shows foods which should be included in daily diet. 
“Milk” illustrates place of ““Nature’s most nearly per- 
fect food” in home entertainment and enjoyment. 





Easy-to-read charts on exact amounts of 
nutrients of dairy products. Given by 
portions and percentages! Wonderful 
help in figuring special diets! 


Get the best—get SeaCert 
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COUNTED on things running smoothly between 

you and those certain staff members who are difficult. 

You are a psychologist, and that’s what psychology is 
for, isn’t it?—to keep things running smoothly between 
those who must work together.” So said the dean of 
a division in a large university to a psychologist on his 
staff. He was as sincere in this belief about the work- 
ings of psychology as he was mistaken. 

The worst of it is that there are all too many people 
who hold to the same mistaken belief. In fact, the 
public has been encouraged by the writings of a con- 
siderable number of quack psychologists to believe that 
psychology is something to be used to win.advantages or 
popularity for one’s self or for one’s particular enter- 
prise through the cunning maneuvering of one’s per- 
sonal relationships. Especially blatant examples of 
such quackery are to be found in some of the manuals 
written for salesmen and columns written for teenagers. 

The notion is all too common that there can be 
found in psychology some magic formula to keep 
things running smoothly. Behind this false notion is 
an assumption equally false—that it is always highly 
desirable to keep things running smoothly. 


When Are Working Relationships ‘““Good’’? 

Actually there is no such thing as being good—period. 
No person is always and everywhere good. No thing is 
always and everywhere good. No idea or plan or pro- 
gram or technique or procedure or purpose or ideal ot 
habit is always and everywhere good. We get into 
trouble when we use the word good by itself. There is 
a preposition which belongs after it, always, always, al- 
ways. This preposition is for. 

For instance, the quiet steady manner of this woman 
makes her a good teacher of young children. She might 
not make a good emergency officer during some disaster. 
Boiling hot water is good for washing dishes, but nol 
for washing fine furniture or strawberries or babies. 
Our question must always be something like this, “Are 
these working relationships good for the carrying out 
of our chosen purposes?” 

When people work together, it is on the basis of cer- 
tain objectives, purposes or commitments which they 
are trying to realize. All too often these are too vague 
or unworkable or unreasonable to start with. Or 


again, though sound and worthy, they are not well 
understood. In other cases the appreciation and en- 
thusiasm which were keen at the start have become dull 
or dead. Even graft or other vicious violations are not 
rare where the sense of unified endeavor has ceased. 
In such a case, there can never be very good working 
relationships because the participants are not kept per- 
petually clear concerning what they are working to- 
gether for. They lack a common guide and loyalty in 
the developing of their working relationships. 

This means that regular discussions of all the mem- 
bers of any one grouping of workers are an absolute 
essential in the developing of good working relations. 
Furthermore these regular discussions must be so con- 
ducted that the first move of any one of the workers 
when some unanticipated difficulty threatens the work- 
ing situation is to seek enough special meetings to allow 
the working through of this difficulty all together. ‘The 
all-too-common procedure of seeking to build up a tight 
little clique which will protect and support the individ- 
ual involved is destructive. 

It is natural to fear what is vague or strange and to 
barricade oneself to the limit against the uncertainties, 
real or imagined, of this unknown wherever one is left 
to work alone, But such fear stultifies or breaks down 
relationships. Even worse, it fosters attitudes in the 
workers which slowly but surely incapacitate them for 
ever developing good working relationships. 

Envy and jealousy, feelings of inferiority or insecur- 
ity, misinterpretations of the attitudes and actions of 
others, partisanship and cliques, diabolical antagonism 
and cut-throat competition arise where the common 
purposes and values of a grouping of workers are not 
kept forever clear and meaningful and shining before 
them. The results of continuing uncertainty of their 
common ground and meaningful purposes not only 
cause suffering among the members of a working group, 
but they impede the project under way. They may even 
cause it to miscarry or fail. 

In order to learn, therefore, whether the working re- 
lationships in any one grouping of persons is good or 
not, we must first of all find out for what they are sup- 
posed to be working. Secondly, we must study the re- 
lation between what is now going on among them and 
their total undertaking. Only then can we tell whether 
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By Regina H. Westcott 


Consultant in Family and Community Development 
Matthew Keenan Health Center, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




















their working relationships should be assessed as good, 
fair, or bad at any one of the various stages of their 
common undertaking. 

There are circumstances and times in every long-term 
project when it is absolutely essential that everything 
run with the utmost possible smoothness of relation- 
ship. Times of emergency or of urgent productivity 
are examples. Just as truly, there are circumstances 
and times in every long-term undertaking when good 
working relationships must be expressed in conflicts. 
These times come when, for the good of the cause for 
which all have assumed responsibility, differences must 
be discovered, explored and evaluated. There always 
are differences in ideas, in methods of work, in basic 
concepts, in competencies and in dominant values. 
These become obstructions to good working relation- 
ships when either accommodated to or suppressed. 
They become enriching resources when they prompt 
free and honest creative interaction among all members 
of the grouping. 

Out of this will issue either some degree of transfor- 
mation in each participant in terms of the values sought 
by the project under way or the severing of connections 
on the part of those workers whose differences are 
shown to be of such a sort as to make common values 
and loyalty impossible. 


The Bad Good and Good Bad Groups 

It makes one’s heart quicken to hear a member of a 
grouping of workers say, “We're just one big family.” 
But there are families and families. Some are good. 
Some are bad. So this remark of the worker does not 
tell us anything for sure. If this worker means that 
every member sticks up for every other member no 
matter what he says and does, the group is cheap and 
sick. Such a situation really means that each member 
is so set on keeping himself on good terms with the 
others that he will not endanger his status by any criti- 
cism of another or by any suggestion which would ruf- 
fle this family feeling. Or, if this blissful big family 
avoids every sign of disagreement or conflict where 
there actually are important differences, it is digging its 
own grave. 

What they think is harmony is actually monotony, 
and deadening monotony. Monotony is undisturbed 





Most home economists work with people—high school 
students, homemakers, kitchen help, the office staff. 
Every working day they are faced with the problem of 
doing the best possible job with the help of the people 
at hand. Good working relationships are essential to 
this aim. In this article Dr. Westcott discusses factors 
that make for good working relationships and gives 
some pointers on how to achieve them. 


Dr. Westcott, who is Consultant in Family and Com- 
munity Development for the City of Milwaukee, has 
done pioneer work in this field. She writes us that her 
present interest in community problems grew out of 
her private practice as » consulting psychologist in 
problems of individual and family adjustment. She 
came to realize that for ber work as a psychologist to 
be most effective, she should help provide conditions so 
that family, school and other community groups could 
function effectively rather than repair damage done by 
a badly functioning community. Milwaukee is her 
fourth community development project. Dr. Westcott 
has also had experience teaching at every devel from 
nursery to university and is the author of a number of 
books, bulletins, articles and reviews on psychology. 


sameness, i.e., congeniality. Harmony is achieved only 
through the integrating of differences. The greater the 
number and importance of the differences which be- 
come integrated, the richer is the harmony. This 
means, the richer are the working relationships, and 
the more precious to each member. . 

The real reason why a family can have deep, rich and 
meaningful relationships is that the members love each 
other enough to be willing to hold themselves ready to 
grow through their many differences. Many of the 
wants of every member are changed gradually by his 
daily interaction with those he loves and trusts and 
feels concern for. Where a grouping of workers is “one 


(Concluded on page 537) 
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PartII What is Home Economics Teaching? 


Clarifying Operations 


HE process of making ideas, values, 

beliefs, attitudes, thinking and plan- 

ning more clear to the student may 
be identified as the clarifying operations 
of teaching. ‘There are a number of 
ways in which this clarification may 
take place. 

A home economics teacher may re- 
flect to the student the idea, attitude, 
feeling or problem which he has pre- 
sented. For example, in a discussion 
the teacher may say, “You believe that 
a boy and girl of different religions 
should not marry.” Or in another class, 
“You are saying that onions will cure 
a cold.” During a conference the 
teacher may reflect a student’s think- 
ing like this, “You feel that you weren't 
invited to the party because your father 
works in a garage.” ‘The student may 
hear for the first time what he has 
said or done or felt. Repeating the 
expression in several ways may serve 
the same general purpose. 

To clarify through definition and il- 
lustration is another method. For in- 
stance, a student may say, “Alice is 
always well-dressed.” Defining “well- 
dressed,” giving an_ illustration or 
drawing analogies will help a student 
to see more clearly what is meant. 

Presenting students with apparent 
inconsistencies is another aid in the 
clarifying process. If during a discus- 
sion, for example, a student on the one 
hand indicates a belief that all mem- 
bers of a family should share in making 
decisions and solving problems and later 
expounds the belief that a father should 
be responsible for determining courses 
of action of family members, a home 
economics teacher may help a student 
to resolve this conflict in beliefs. Pre- 
senting challenging exceptions to what 
has been said or relating it to other 
accepted knowledge which suggests 
something different are other resources 
in clarifying. 

Sometimes a student can be helped 
to see his ideas or values more clear- 
ly through comparison of likeness and 
difference. A teacher may write the 
student’s expression on the blackboard 
and then write other related expressions 
under it. For example, a student may 
have said, “Married women should not 
work.” Related expressions may be, 
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By Louis Raths and Henrietta Fleck 


Good teaching involves helping students understand their own ideas and _ atti- 
tudes. This month, in the second of a series of five articles based on Dr. 
Raths’ educational theories, Dr. Fleck suggests ways a home economics teacher 
can do this. Dr. Fleck is chairman of the department of home economics at 
New York University and Dr. Raths is director of research in education there 


“Marriage is a career in _ itself.” 
“Women should stay at home and take 
care of the children.” “‘It is all right 
to work if you have to help support the 
family.” “If a woman doesn’t like 
housework, she should do something 
else.” By examining these various 
statements, a student may be helped 
to see what she really believes. 

Questioning the underlying assump- 
tions of a student’s expression is still 
another aid in the clarifying process. 
In the purchase of material for a school 
dress, for instance, a student may as- 
sume that price is indicative of quality, 
of beauty or of durability. 

Clarification may occur if the stu- 
dent’s expression can be projected into 
a scene of future action or into the 
past or into other places. ‘To ask about 
probable consequences may be illumin- 
ating. For example, in response to a 
student’s expression, a teacher might 
say, “When you’re married and have 
your family, you don’t want your chil- 
dren to play with foreigners.” Or, 
“If you were on a picnic, you would 
refuse milk because you think it makes 
you fat.” 

Asking questions such as, “Is this what 
you mean?” “Is this another way of 
saying it?” “Is this the idea?” “Do I 
understand you to say?” “Am I cor- 
rect in this interpretation?” may help 
in clarification. Here the teacher is 
not guilty of repetition, but is inter- 
preting the student's expression. 

Sometimes, if points of difficulty can 
be located, a student can be helped to 
see more clearly. For a home economics 
teacher to say, “How can I help you?” 
“Where are you stuck?” “What seems 
to be the difficulty?” ‘What help do 
you need?” may help to clarify the idea 
or belief. Students frequently have dif- 
ficulty in food preparation, clothing 


construction, child care or meal service 
because they have not clarified thinking 
and values. 

By helping a_ student to clarify 
whether a belief or preference is held 
only by himself, or held by everyone, 
is enlightening. In answer to an ex- 
pression a teacher might say, “You be- 
lieve that everyone should own an au- 
tomobile,” or, “Everyone should eat 
meat every day.” 

If students are asked to identify their 
feelings, thinking or values in terms ot 
actual behavior, clarification is aided. 
A home economics teacher, of course, 
will respect these feelings and indicate 
that a student has a right to have them, 
but inquiry as to the appropriateness 
of a behavior or an alternative behavior 
aids in making action more clear. For 
instance, a student might indicate that 
she doesn’t like girls of another race. 
She might be helped to see what this 
would mean in actual situations. Would 
she complain about working in a home 
economics laboratory with a girl of 
another race? Would she object to hav- 
ing her live next door? Would she 
work in the same office with her? Does 
she think they should be excluded from 
school parties? Would she be willing 
to have a nurse of another race min- 
ister to her? Would she sing in a chorus 
with a girl of another color? 

Clarification through summarizing a 
series of steps is useful. If this is true, 
and that is true, then do you think 
this conclusion must follow? Or, if 
you do this and this and this, then 
your goal will be achieved. Outlining 
procedures aids in clarifying planning 
and thinking processes. 

Raising questions regarding purposes 
may help students to see more clearly. 
A teacher might well ask, “What are 

(Concluded on page 536) 
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Teacher Elizabeth Simpson watches 


HEN the pupils in my Homemak- 

ing IV class and I began to plan 

the year’s units and activities, we 
discovered that, while the girls shared 
many interests, each one had individual 
problems of her own. 
include a seven or eight weeks’ unit 
on Individual Problems in the plan for 
the year. This unit was scheduled for 
early spring, since I felt that a teacher 
should be thoroughly acquainted with 
every girl before attempting to advise 
them in a project of this type. 

Before the new unit was begun, I 
had a conference with each pupil. At 
this conference we discussed the girl’s 
problems, set up goals and made tenta- 
tive plans for the entire time. Final- 
ly, we made definite plans for the 
first week. Thereafter, conferences 
with each girl were held once a week 
and detailed plans made for the week 
ahead or for a longer period. 

Both the pupil and I kept a record 
of goals and all plans made. On Mon- 
day mornings, each girl wrote her weekly 
plans on a section of the blackboard 
set aside for the project. This served 
several purposes. It kept the goals 
and plans before the pupil and made it 
easy for her to check her own progress. 
Also, the girls were made aware of the 
activities of other class members. 

The problems were varied. Two 
senior girls in the class were engaged 
and planned to marry soon after gradu- 
ation, so they made their unit plans 
together, entitling them ‘Preparation 
for Marriage.” Since earlier in the year, 
the girls had completed a unit in 
“Planning for School, Work and Mar- 
riage,” in which relationships were 
Stressed, they were interestec in learn- 
ing about the housekeeping aspects of 
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We decided to- 


while Meredyth Lewis 
writes her week’s schedule on the blackboard, In order to 
get maximum benefit from the individual problems unit, the 
girls and Miss Simpson worked out careful plans every week 


homemaking. 

the girls, were: 

1. To learn how to plan a good work 
schedule for housekeeping 

2. To learn the best way to clean the 


house 
3. To know how to make simple home 
repairs 


4. To know ways to make a home at- 
tractive 

5. To make some household articles 
for my new home 

6. To learn how to plan and care for 
a garden 

7. To be able to do the family laun- 
dry and ironing well 

8. To be able to prepare nourishing 
meals for two on a small budget 

We realized that many other goals 
might have been added, but these were 
based on problems with which these 
girls needed special help. The two girls 
planned ways to meet each goal, looked 
up references that would be helpful 
and made a tentative plan for the unit. 
Finally, the first weekly plan was made. 
In the course of the unit, these pupils 
used reference books, the home eco- 
nomics file of pamphlets and bulletins, 
and magazine articles as aids in solv- 
ing their problems. They talked with 
the county agricultural agent, the high 
school principal, the shop teacher and 
several successful homemakers. Their 
parents also gave much help. 

In the course of conferences with 
these two girls I suggested several ref- 
erences on family relationships, which 
they read at home. Goal five was met 
as a planned home project. 

The girls cleaned and redecorated the 
small school lounge, pretending that 
it was the living room in the home-to-be. 
They experimented with window clean- 


The goals, as stated by 


ailor-Made 
eaching Units 


By Elizabeth J. Simpson 


Home Economics Teacher 
Newport High School, Indiana 


ing methods, cleaned and waxed the 
office furniture, met with the cooperative 
shop teacher for some suggestions on 
home repairs, did a family washing and 
ironing and prepared two meals a day 
for a period of two weeks. All of 
these projects were preceded by study 
and discussions with me. ‘The pupils 
and I also evaluated the work in terms 
of goals as the unit progressed. 

The meal preparation project re- 
quired careful planning, since the girls 
decided to prepare both breakfast and 
lunch each day for two weeks. They 
made plans to arrive at school early in 

(Concluded on page 542) 
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Martha Foreman (above) planned to 
marry after graduation; her special unit 
emphasized major housekeeping skills 
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To show your own homemade slides, use a projector like the Kodaslide Model 2A 


JW that photographic supplies are 
back on the market, taking pictures 
is again the natural accompaniment 

of every picnic or trip. There is even 
a camera which comes inside a hand- 
bag lid. But whatever the make or type, 
it is a shame to use your camera as a 
hobby gadget only. A little on-the-spot 
photography goes a long way toward im- 
proving classroom techniques and prac- 
tices. There are so many occasions when 
showing the right slide clinches a dif- 
ficult point or helps to clear up a mis- 
understanding. 

As a home economics teacher you will 
find that it is not only possible but 
fascinating to make good slide films for 
use in your own classroom. Moreover, 
whether used as teaching aids or to pro- 
mote good public relations, these made- 
to-order transparencies, accompanied by 





“Save your eyelashes; open the top door 
first,” this slide warns foods classes 
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oral explanation, are quite impressive. 

With a f£/6.3 or faster lens, and par- 
ticularly after experience with the clar- 
ity and beauty of color photography, 
you will want to use color film. Color 
film, being positive film, produces trans- 
parencies when developed. Although 
colored film may be processed at home, 
most people return the exposed film to 
the manufacturer for developing. The 
35 mm size is returned in two by two 
inch cardboard mounts ready for pro- 
jection while the larger 120 and 620 
sizes, used for lantern slides, are easily 
mounted between glass slides. 

On the other hand, if you have a 
slower camera or dark room facilities 
so that you can do the work yourself, 
you will find black and white films ef- 
fective and inexpensive. As you know, 
black and white film when developed 





“Light the match before turning on the 
gas.” This is second picture on stoves 


Put Your 


produces negatives. ‘The negatives are 
printed on positive film to make the 
transparencies which are then cut apart 
and mounted. These techniques are 
not difficult to learn. Once you have 
done your own developing and printing, 
it will be easy to understand why more 
and more people are seeing their pic- 
tures through from film buying to fin- 
ish. Many schools are setting up pho- 
tographic laboratories so that it should 
not be difficult to find willing helpers. 

If there is a copying camera avail- 
able, you may even want to try your 
hand at the more difficult job of copy- 
ing typed title cards or other material 
for classroom use. However, since a 
well thought out script is often pre- 
ferable to captions or titles, the lack 
of copying equipment need cause no 
concern. 

Even without a dark room or pho- 
tographic laboratory, it is still possible 
to make black and white slides. The 
concern which develops the film can 
print the negatives on coated glass 
slides, send the negatives to a com- 
pany which handles the making of 
positive transparencies, or supply you 
with the name of such a firm. 

Since a slide film is essentially a story 
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carded may prevent a dangerous fire.” 
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Hobby to Work 


told by means of projected slides, the 
planning which precedes the actual 
photographing determines to a_ large 
extent the success of the film. The 
more carefully the series is thought out, 
the better the chance of obtaining shots 
which will put your message across to 
the audience you have in mind. There 
is also less danger of scattering or los- 
ing attention through — overlapping 
scenes or wordy script. 

After deciding upon the purpose of 
the slides series and the subject mat- 
ter in detail, make a list of the neces- 
sary pictures and prepare the script to 
go with each picture. This picture list 
can be prepared on index cards using 
a card for each picture. Include a 
sketch of the proposed shot, notes on 
the point of emphasis and the angle 
from which it is to be taken along 
with accompanying dialogue. Shift the 
cards and make changes on them until 
you are satisfied that the final arrange- 
ment will do the most effective job. 
Then mount the cards in sequence on 
a large cardboard for reference and plan 
the shooting schedule, grouping similar 
subjects together for ease in photograph- 
ing and to save time. 

To take the pictures, you will need 





“Remember to turn off the gas as soon 
as you take a utensil from the flame” 
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By Mary Eloise Stone 


Home Economics Teacher 
Madison Junior High School 
Syracuse, New Y 


This is not the first time Mary Eloise Stone has given Practical’s readers tips 


on using photography as a teaching aid. You may remember that her article, 
Even the Least in November 1947, was illustrated with photographs of neatly 
arranged cupboards and drawers which she posted to remind students of where 
equipment should go. Two years later Miss Stone is using her camera in a new and 
exciting way: making her own slides. The pictures below and their accompanying 


captions are from her homemade black and white series on Safety in the Kitchen 


film, of course, and for indoor shots, 
flash equipment. Color film comes in 
both outdoor and indoor _ varieties. 
However, outdoor film may be used 
indoors provided you use blue flash 
bulbs. 

Photographic supply stores are glad 
to answer questions in regard to the 
selection of film as well as those about 
timing and other technical details. It 
is wise to investigate photographic pos- 
sibilities periodically because they are 
constantly changing as new film and 
camera developments are made. To 
make this easier both the large photo- 
graphic companies offer up-to-date in- 
formation in free leaflets and inexpen- 
sive booklets which are well worth 


studying. They also maintain customer 
or sales service divisions which will be 
glad to help you with your problems. 





“In removing food from the oven, pull 
out the rack and always use holders’ 


oy 


“If a spill does occur, clean it up 
immediately.”” The model demonstrates 


Once you have experimented, indoor 
pictures are no harder to take than out 
door snapshots. However, there are a 
number of points which you should 
keep in mind: 

l. Avoid an 
Special shots which require only one 
model will go casier if you can take 


audience if you can. 


them when no one else is around, 
People love to watch, to ask questions 
and to tell about their own cameras 
and pictures. They forget that this 
friendly interest makes it far more dif 
ficult to concentrate on the business 
at hand and may make the model self 
conscious. 

2. Watch the background. Details 
stand out, especially in celor. If it is 
necessary to move equipment to make 
room for picture taking, be sure that 


(Concluded on page 536) 
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The Work of the 
American Standards 
Association 


By Ruth E. Mason 


TANDARDIZATION is a_ word 
that varies in meaning depending 
upon the experience of the person 

using it. To many it means drab uni- 

formity, regimentation—a row of houses 
of the same style and color or a group 
of orphans all dressed in the same style 

uniform. , 

To many others, however, it stands 
for a procedure which makes it pos- 
sible to give more of the things they 
need to more people at a lower price; 
it makes it easier for people to use the 
things they have because of interchange- 
able replacement parts; and it makes it 
possible to determine and define the 
minimum quality or performance _be- 
low which a product should not fall. It 
stands for uniform weights and meas- 
ures so the homemaker can know how 
much she should have when she buys 
a pound of beans, and so she can check 
the weight on her own standard scales 
if she cares to do so. It stands for stan- 
dard dimensions which make it pos- 
sible to use both the electric toaster cord 
and the electric iron cord in any elec- 
tric outlet, and for standard tests which 
make it possible for a city to check the 
safety of the elevators its citizens ride. 

Standardization has become an im- 
portant factor in industrial and eco- 
nomic life since the beginning of this 
century, not only in this country but 
throughout the world. Recently, it has 
begun to be recognized as an important 
factor in home economics as well. 

Most home economists have probably 
become familiar with standards in some 
connection. But they may not realize 
how complicated a subject standardiza- 
tion is. Every manufacturing company 
uses standards of some kind to unify 
its operations and to maintain control 
of the dimensions and quality of its 
products. These standards may have 
been prepared by the company itself 
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for use only within its own organiza- 
tion, or they may be standards pre- 
pared by associations or technical so- 
cieties for general use by an entire in-+ 
dustry or group of industries. In any 
event, they are industry’s technical 
standards and have been prepared with 
the needs of the individual company or 
the individual industry in mind. 

Since all industry is both a user (of 
raw materials, parts, and supplies) and 
a producer (of its own product) the 
different groups have found it neces- 
sary to set up a system for coordinat- 
ing their standards so they will under- 
stand each other’s needs and so one 
industry will not set up standard dimen- 
sions, definitions of terms, or tests that 
conflict with those set up by another 
industry. 

In 1918 the American Standards As- 
sociation was set up as a committee to 
coordinate the standards developed by 
five of the nation’s great technical so- 
cieties—electrical, mechanical, mining, 

ivil, and testing materials, and two 
government departments— Army and 
Navy. The work of coordinating stan- 
dards naturally developed beyond the 
scope of these organizations, expanding 
first to cover safety in industry and for 
the public. Soon the committee’s mem- 
bership included trade associations, in- 
surance and safety groups, and public 
service organizations. The principal 
purpose of the Association is to give 
the various groups concerned a chance 
to express their viewpoints and to iron 
out differences of opinion on the de- 
tails of a standard before it is given 
recognition as an accepted national 
standard. Work on a pipe standard, for 
example, finds the manufacturers of 
the pipe, engineers who design equip- 
ment in which the pipe is used, organ- 
izations that have to do with the ma- 
terials that flow through the pipes, and 


groups concerned with public safety 
getting together to discuss their require- 
ments. After such a committee com- 
pletes its work, its records are examined 
by the American Standards Association 
and if evidence is found that a national 
consensus of acceptability exists the 
standard which has been developed is 
recognized as a national standard—an 
“American Standard.” 

At first no one considered the pos- 
sibility that this procedure might be 
applied to any but industrial standards 
—those used by industry groups repre- 
senting manufacturers and by indus- 
trial or governmental users. In 1929, 
however, the American Home Econom- 
ics Association became a member of the 
American Standards Association, and 
work on standards for materials and 
equipment used in homes became part 
of the national program. 

For many years there has been a 
standardization program that has spe- 
cified performance quality of gas burn- 
ing appliances. The American Gas As- 
sociation has used the procedures of 
the American Standards Association to 
develop specifications and methods of 
test to determine, for example, wheth- 
er gas stoves are properly insulated, 
whether ovens bake evenly, and whether 
the equipment is put together so it will 
give the service that is expected of it. 
All such appliances are marked with the 
AGA’s blue seal to indicate that they 
meet the minimum performance require- 
ments set up under this nationally repre- 
sentative procedure. 

A similar program is under way for 
electric appliances, with the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association as 
sponsor for the work. Toasters, electric 
irons and electric ranges are some of 
the appliances on which work is now 
going forward. 

Recently the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association made a survey of 
the measuring cups and spoons on the 
market and discovered that they varied 
by at least ten per cent from the stan- 
dard sizes established by the National 
Bureau of Standards, and in at least 
one case the variation amounted to as 
much as forty per cent. The number 
of different sizes of cooking utensils 
was found to cause trouble, too. Because 
of variations in the method of measur- 
ing the size, a pan of one manufacturer 
known as an eight and one-half-inch 
pan might be the same as a pan of an- 
other manufacturer known as a_nine- 
inch pan. ‘These variations can have an 
effect on baking results, since a ready- 
mix recipe prepared for an eight and 
one-half inch pan may bake either too 
fast or too slow if baked in an pan 
either larger or smaller than the one 
called for in the recipe. 

(Continued on page 542) 
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6 O girl is too young—nor too old—to learn to be well dressed. This means acquiring taste and judg- 
1999, ment in the selection of every piece of clothing she buys or makes. Each new selection should be 
want made to pass a little test of: How will it look on me? How will it go with what I have—and with 
of the what I intend to buy? How will I wear it? 

and This test should be applied no matter how trivial the purchase seems, for too many small mistakes 
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Netting Up a Sewing Center 











N setting up a sewing center, the 

first requisite is ideas, and the sec- 

ond, willingness to work. You must 
also be able to get along with people, 
not only so that relations are pleasant 
but so that you have the needed help 
in carrying out your plans. One other 
qualification is essential, namely, ability 
to organize so that you know where to 
begin; then the many problems press- 
ing on you all at once resolve them- 
selves into first, second and third in 
point of time, if not in point of im- 
portance, 

When I arrived on the job, there were 
floor space, walls and some ten or 
twelve cartons of my own files, books 
and supplies. As sometimes happens 
when a person does not know how to 
begin or where to turn, there was some- 
one at hand who knew not only what 





It was a surprise to many of 
Frances F. Mauck’s friends 
when she announced that she 
was resigning her position as 


the Center needed but knew what the 
store had to offer and, wonderful for 
me, knew how to get the two together 
in working order. He was a research 
man in the store layout department. 
He not only understood my ideas but 
had many of his own. In fact, I asked 
him when he had learned to sew and 
to teach sewing. I repeat that when 
a pioneer project seems overwhelming, 
look for the person who can help to 
clarify your problems. 

In planning the floor layout, I had 
only the experience of teaching to af- 
ford me ideas. I thought that tables 
to cut and sew on, pressing boards 
and sewing machines were prime 
requisites. But there was not enough 
space for all that. The result was that 
we set up the space with a section walled 
off for an office and with the larger area 


associate professor of textiles and cloth- 
ing at The Ohio State University to 
become director of a new sewing center 
at Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. During 
Miss Mauck’s work at Ohio State and 
previously at Russell Sage College in 
Troy, New York, she had been especially 
interested in preparing young home 
economists for work with business 
organizations that deal with clothing 
and textiles. It was partly because of 
this interest that she entered into the 
business field herself. This article has 
been written as an inspiration to clothing 
and textiles students who may be looking 
about for opportunities in their com- 
munities. It tells exactly how such a 
department may be set up and some of 
the activities that can be carried on there. 
Frances Mauck is the author of Modern 
Tailoring for Women and an Editorial 
Advisor to Practical Home Economics 








The end 


planned for demonstrations. 
was raised for a platform large enough 
to hold table, machine and pressboard. 
Audience chairs filled the rest of the 
room. 

We began activities with half-hour 
demonstrations of sewing processes. Al- 
though the sewing center was given no 
advertising or publicity of any kind, 
audiences grew from two or three strag- 
glers to room-capacity of thirty. In- 
stead of half-hour demonstrations, the 
women in the audience extended the 
time to one or two hours and even 
longer, because they asked questions, 
gathered around the demonstration 
table and all but refused to say good- 
bye. All this was so gratifying that we 


‘were then ready to go forward with 


another idea. 

The next activity was to offer cus- 
tomers individual help, by appointment, 
for half-hour periods. There was no 
charge for this service. Again the re- 
sponse was excellent. The questions 
that were asked called out all the in- 
formation, skill and experience I had 
at my command. They ranged from 
how to lengthen a coat to why the 
lining of the jacket did not fit, and on 
to how to do smocking, to miter cor- 
ners and to make men’s pajama plack- 
ets. A less experienced person would 
find such work difficult to handle, for 
she would have to know the answers, 
or at least know where to find them 
and to do so while the customer waited. 

By the time these two activities were 
running, an assistant was needed. A 
young woman was employed who not 
only knew how to sew, but who knew 
how to handle people with poise and 
graciousness. Let me suggest here that 
the first qualification is important, but 
the second is essential. This young 
woman needed no training in the sec- 
ond. She thought she was experience« 
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By Frances Mauck 


Director of the Sew-Your-Own Center 
Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia 


and skilled in sewing, as indeed she 
was, but she needed supervision to do 
the kind of work which a sewing center 
should show and use. For several weeks 
we were under pressure for time to 
prepare the supplies for demonstra- 
tions, because there was so much to 
prepare and because, as a learner, she 
worked slowly. 

Another project under way was ‘a 
school cooperative one. The store gave 
students fabric and pattern for a dress, 
and each student made the dress un- 
der the school teacher’s supervision. At 
the end of the school unit, they mod- 
eled their dresses on the fabric depart- 
ment floor one Saturday afternoon. Our 
first venture was not as effective as it 
should have been. Imagination of the 
type that can foresee possibilities and 
problems in working out an idea is as 
necessary as the qualifications previous- 
ly mentioned. Our failure to foresee 
numerous, seemingly minor details 
marred the final outcome. 

For the pre-Christmas season, we 
gave running demonstrations over a 
two- or three-hour period. We made 
gifts and offered help to customers in 
duplicating them. Also we sold, shortly 
before Christmas, whatever gifts we had 
made for display or demonstration. We 
did not begin early enough in the 
season to make these demonstrations 
satisfactory from the standpoint of the 
number of customer requests for help. 
Timeliness in store work is as essential 
as hard work, and possibly more im- 
portant. We could have set up a gift 
shop easily, for customers and em- 
ployees clamored for the gifts on sale. 

After the holidays, we offered reg- 
ularly scheduled classes for customers. 
Some classes met once a week, some 
twice. All classes involved a fee. Our 
difficulty lay not in attracting enough 
customers, but in placating those who 
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Here is the Sew-Your-Own Center in action. One end has a lecture platform 
large enough to hold table, machine and pressboard. Audience chairs fill the 
rest of the room. The activities of the Center include individual help for cus- 
tomers, demonstrations of sewing procedures and a school cooperative program 


were too late to enter a class because 
all classes were filled. After nearly 
a year, this situation still exists. 

The policy that lies back of customer 
classes is not the same as in school teach- 
ing. In the latter, the teacher aims 
to educate the student so that later 
she may be self-sufficient and indepen- 
dent. In store work with adult women, 
the aim is to help each one as and 
when she needs assistance. Oddly 
enough adults are more dependent in a 
class than young people. The satisfac- 
tion in this type of teaching is infinite. 
Teaching or help occurs only when the 
worker consciously needs it. That means 
that there is no group demonstration 
or teaching unless several women hap- 
pen to ask for the same help at the 
same time. 

In addition to teaching classes in 
the sewing center, I go out to colleges, 
universities and schools by invitation. 
An example of this type of work oc- 
curred when I took charge of some 
workshops at a state conference of 
homemaking teachers at their annual 
workshop-conference. In another case, 
I spent a day at a state university sum- 
mer school, where I led discussions and 
gave demonstrations to the teachers at- 
tending summer school. 

Other public-relations work consists 


in giving demonstrations and illustrated 
lectures to professional home economics 
groups, to home economics extension 
clubs and to other types of women's 
clubs. 

These latter activities naturally stem 
from the fact that I have had long and 
varied teaching experience. The col- 
lege and university groups would not 
ask me to do the type of work which 
they do if I were not a qualified 
teacher. I mention this fact because 
not all sewing centers would have per- 
sons qualified to do such work. Un- 
less qualified, the director of the center 
should make no attempt to provide such 
service. It is better to limit the serv- 
ices to the types in which the director 
is experienced and skilled. 

We might go on at some length to 
describe other activities and services of- 
fered by the center. But this gives the 
reader some idea of what it means to 
set up a center, to organize, plan and 
execute ideas, to reach out constantly 
for more ideas and to use every ounce 
of experience, skill and ingenuity she 
has. The satisfactions in doing so are 
immediate, for store work moves fast. 
And they are rich, for customers are 
grateful for help, schools are apprecia- 
tive, and both groups are free and gen- 
erous in voicing their reaction. 
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Don't Let 


Them 


By Betty T. Lindsay 


This article grew out of the vocational homemaking classes the 
author taught after her graduation from Ohio State University. 
To help the many students who had acne, Miss Lindsay included 
information on the subject in her grooming unit. She is now 
the University of Missouri 


assistant agricultural editor at 


ELPING the student who is a vic- 

tim of teen-age acne is a worthy 

cause for the home _ economics 
teacher. ‘There are usually from one 
to several girls in each class who have 
this condition since most home eco- 
nomics students are at the age when 
acne strikes. And home economics is 
about the only course where the subject 
matter is closely enough related to 
daily living for the teacher to be able 
to give personal help. 

Adults often fail to take acne serious- 
ly. They consider it an adolescent con- 
dition that only “growing up” will 
cure. But acne is a curse to the teen- 
ager who is finding life hard to un- 
derstand in these years when he is ad- 
justing to a maturing body and becom- 
ing conscious of the opposite sex. It 
can easily destroy his self confidence 
and make him withdraw from being with 
others. (I refer to teen-agers collec- 
tively as “he,” for the teacher may be 
in a position to help boys as well as 
girls.) 

Since it is possible for the home 
economics teacher to help, it is good 
for her to understand what the condi- 
tion is and what can be done about 
it. For acne does respond to treat- 
ment. 

Acne begins around the age of 
twelve to fourteen when oil glands in 
the skin become overactive and clog 
with an excess of thickened oil. At 
first these oil plugs appear white, but 
with the accumulation of soil they 
darken into the typical blackhead. 
Either white or darkened, they are often 
infected with germs from the outside 
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and a pustule forms. A _pustule is 
commonly called a pimple. 

Dermatologists say that there is a ten- 
dency to inherit the type of skin subject 
to acne. This skin is often dark in 
complexion and thick and oily. Con- 
stipation, indigestion, anemia and men- 
strual disorders often accompany acne. 
They are usually caused by the same 
thing that causes the acne—the failure 
of the body to adjust to glandular 
changes. 

Acne develops slowly so that by the 
time pustules appear it has a good 
start. That is why curing acne is so 
slow. Although improvement can be 
seen in the first few weeks after be- 
ginning treatment, it may take six 
months or longer to clear up the skin. 

It is best for the person with acne 
to go to a dermatologist or skin special- 
ist. But often this is not possible in 
small towns, and general practitioners 
may dismiss the acne patient with the 
same statement he hears from other 
adults—“You’ll outgrow that bad com- 
plexion; it’s just your age.” When 
this is said people are overlooking the 
bad scars that can come from untreated 
acne. And they are subjecting the 
youth to much unhappiness which is 
usually unnecessary. 

The home economics teacher can 
teach the students many of the prac- 
tices recommended by dermatologists in 
regular units of class work. She can 
consider the subject as a whole in the 
good grooming unit, explaining what 
the condition is and recommending 
proper care. The degree to which she 
elaborates on the subject will depend 





This teen ager has a Pretty Package complexion kit 
from Harriet Hubbard Ayer to aid her in skin care 


on the number of girls in the class who 
have acne. If several have it she may 
want to include the opening of pustules 
and caring for the skin of the acne pa- 
tient in good grooming. ‘The use of 
make-up with acne fits in well here. 

The nutrition unit is another good 
place to mention acne. The effect food 
has and the proper diet can be dis- 
cussed. 

At personal conferences the teacher 
has an excellent opportunity to help 
the youth. Understanding backed up 
with a little sympathy can do much. 
Encouraging the patient to develop 
special talents and to take up hobbies 
will give him more faith in himself 
and take his mind off the condition of 
his skin. Increased faith gives the de- 
termination to do something about the 
condition and also helps the person to 
get along better with his schoolmates. 

It is easy for a teen-ager to become 
so conscious of acne that he blames it 
for every misfortune that arises. Per- 
haps a favorite boy friend doesn’t in- 
vite Mary to the prom. Her first re- 
action is—“‘He doesn’t want to be seen 
with me because of my broken out 
skin.” The teacher can help the stu- 
dent understand that people like her for 
other qualities than just her complex- 
ion. And whenever the youth does 
something worthy, he or she should be 
praised. 

During conferences the teacher also 
has an excellent opportunity to learn 
something of the child’s background and 
perhaps get a hint as to whether the 
skin difficulty lies more with diet, lack 

(Continued on page 540) 
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New Chairs from Old 





Before its rehabilitation by Elmira 
homemaking students, the chair above 
was ready for a junk heap. First the 
girls removed the old covering; then 
shop students helped repair the frame 





By Irene M. Dunne 


Homemaking Teacher, Elmira 
Free Academy, Elmira, N. Y. 


HIS is the story of a unit on re- 
finishing and reupholstering planned 
by a class studying family housing. 

In making home visits to become ac- 
quainted with parents and to observe 
home projects, I occasionally noticed 
chairs that needed to have springs re- 
tied or even a complete reupholstering 
job. Thus, I was delighted when my 
home furnishings class decided it would 
like to know how to reupholster chairs. 
Two chairs from the homemaking de- 
partment were selected for the project. 
Both needed to have exposed wood re- 
finished and some repairs to the frames 
made in addition to being reuphol- 
stered. 

The class was divided into four 
groups, each group progressing from 
one experience to another until all 
girls did some part of each operation. 
After the old upholstery was removed, 
the first operation was regluing loose 
joints and bracing weakened parts. 
Part of the repairing of the frames 
was done by the boys in the vocational 
wood shop. 

The next step was refinishing the ex- 
posed wood by applying varnish re- 
mover, scraping off old finish, wash- 
ing with denatured alcohol and _ rub- 
bing the wood with fine steel wool un- 
til the arms and legs were perfectly 
smooth. Because the wood was uneven 
in color, an application of red mahog- 
any stain was applied and then fixed 
with shellac diluted fifty per cent with 
denatured alcohol. This was done to 
prevent the stain from bleeding through 
the varnish which would later be ap- 
plied. 

Two coats of diluted shellac were put 
on the wood. After each coat dried, 
it was rubbed down with very fine steel 
wood. Three coats of spar varnish 
were also applied, because the chairs 
would have hard usage by students. 
Each of the first two coats of varnish 

(Continued on next page) 





The frame was given a new finish. The 
girls at top are rubbing surface with 
fine steel wool after varnish applica- 
tion. Center: stretching the webbing. 
Below: tacking twine to hold springs 


Home Furnishings and Equipment 
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Students above are covering springs 
and making a roll for edge of seat. 
Pictures in center show how moss is 
teased into place and covered with cot- 
ton felt. At bottom unbleached muslin 
is put over cotton to hold it in place 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


was also rubbed down with fine steel 
wool and the third coat was rubbed 
down with rotten stone and oil. This op- 
eration gave a soft satin appearance to 
the wood. The last step was to wax 
the varnished surfaces to protect them 
from scratches. 

While the refinishing of wood was 
in progress, samples of upholstery ma- 
terials were brought to class. The stu- 
dents discussed which to use, consid- 
ering what color and texture would be 
suitable for the wear the chairs would 
receive, what would harmonize with the 
other furnishings in the room and 
what could be selected to keep with- 
in the budget on which we had to 
work. After studying many samples of 
materials, the class made a choice which 
met all these requirements. 

When work on the frame was com- 
pleted, the actual reupholstering of the 
chairs began. Webbing was stretched 
to the frame so tightly that it sang 
when rapped by the hand. The web- 
bing running lengthwise of the chairs 
was interlaced with the crosswise web- 
bing. Where two pieces of webbing 
crossed, springs were placed and sewed 
to the webbing. This was done so that 
each spring had the support of two 
pieces of webbing. Each spring was 
tied in eight places in order to dis- 
tribute strain in all directions. Hold- 
ing and tying the springs resulted in 
many tired hands, but when the work 
was finished, the class felt satisfaction 
with a job well done. 

Tied springs are usually covered with 
burlap to act as a flooring for the fill- 
ing. However, we had some pieces 
of old cover material large enough to 
cover the springs and strong and heavy 
enough to support the filling. This 





The finished chair begins to take shape. 
The girls above are putting on the cov- 
ering material. Next welting must be 
made and attached and the back piece 
hand sewn to the chair. Canvas will be 
tacked to the bottom as a final touch 


was washed and used as a substitute 
for burlap, thereby saving money. 

Moss was then teased, placed and 
sewed to the flooring material to pre- 
vent shifting. After sufficient moss had 
been sewed into place to assure com- 
fortable chairs, cotton felt was placed 
over seats, backs and arms. Unbleached 
muslin was then tacked to the chairs 
to hold filling in place, to give desired 
shapes to the chairs and to reduce 
unnecessary pressure on the new uphol- 
stery material. 

Then the chairs were covered. While 
some girls measured and cut the pieces 
for the backs, seats and arms, others 
were sewing welting to give the decora- 
tive finish to the work. The last op- 
eration was nailing cambric to bottom 
of the chairs. 

The whole unit covered a six weeks 
period. However, all students could 
not be working at the same time be- 
cause of the physical limitations of 
two chairs. While two groups were 
working on chairs, two groups were 
studying selection and care of home 
equipment, but, as said before, every 
girl of all groups did some part of 
every step done on the chairs. 

As a result of this unit, some of 
the girls in the class have or are plan- 
ning with their parents to reupholster 
chairs in their own homes, for they 
and their parents realize there is a vast 
difference in cost between doing the 
work themselves and having the job 
done in an upholstering establishment. 
There are many good pieces of fur. 
niture in the homes, but the economic 
situation of some of the families is 
such that they can not manage to have 
the repairs done. This type of work 
creates a closer family bond for it can 


(Concluded on page 534) 


Compare this attractive piece of furni- 
ture with the dilapidated chair on 
the preceding page. A number of the 
girls were so impressed with the suc- 
cess of the classroom project that they 
decided to reupholster chairs at home 
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The Frigidaire automatic washer, above, 
uses a pulsator washing mechanism 
which rapidly moves up and down caus- 
ing currents of water to circulate from 
the top to bottom of the porcelain tub 


HE washing machine is seventy-five 

years old this year. Although re 

semblance between the _ original 
model and the washing machines of to- 
day is negligible, the first machine was 
a landmark in the emancipation of 
women from drudgery. This revolution- 
ary invention was a square, oak tub 
with slats of wood lining the sides and 
bottom, giving a washboard effect; 
washing action was provided by a 
wooden dasher rotated by a hand-op- 
erated, geared handle. It was an as- 
tonishing contraption to the home- 
maker in 1874. With it she could 
do her washing in half the time it took 
her grandmother, equipped with a wash- 
board and a big iron kettle or clothes 
boiler. 

Even today in many parts of the 
world washday is a back-breaking ritual 
performed over a bucket or in a spring 
or mountain stream. But the American 
homemaker has a great variety of styles 
and makes of machines to choose from 
and all will do the task in just a frac- 
tion of the time once required to do 
the family wash. 


Types of Machines 

There are three main types of ma- 
chines on the market—automatic, non- 
automatic and semi-automatic. The au- 
tomatic machines wash, rinse and spin 
the clothes damp dry automatically; 
the homemaker merely puts the clothes 
in, sets the dial and later removes the 
clean, damp clothes. With the non- 
automatic types, all operations must be 
attended to by the homemaker. With 
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Washing Machines 


A Brief Survey of Types 


By Lois Cook 


the semi-automatic types, only part of 
the operations must be done manually. 


Automatie Machines 

There is no question that the au- 
tomatic machines save time and energy. 
However, they can only be used if 
there is a water system in the home. 
Also there must be enough water pres- 
sure and a hot water tank with suf- 
ficient capacity to provide plenty of 
hot water for efficient washing. A 
thirty-gallon water heater generally 
provides enough water for two com- 
plete washing cycles for machines re- 
quiring twenty-five to thirty gallons per 
cycle. This is possible since water 140 
degrees or over is used for only the 
wash cycle; the rinse cycles use warm 
water. 

The amount of water a machine ac- 
tually uses depends op factors such as 
tub capacity, general designing, whether 

(Continued on next page) 





This Westinghouse automatic washer 
uses the cylinder type washing mechan- 
ism. A Water-Saver control adjusts the 
amount of water to the clothes load 








This General Electric automatic washer 
has the agitator type washing mechan- 
ism. This type uses a central post with 
fins or blades which turns back and 


forth foreing water through clothes 





The Bendix Economat has a flexible tub 
which folds in under vacuum pressure 


to squeeze the water from the clothes. 
Other machines use spinner extraction 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
water can be adjusted to clothes load, 
whether there is a soak period and the 
type and number of rinses. Some ma- 
chines rinse twice, others three times, 
some use two deep rinses, others two 
deep rinses and a spray rinse or spray 
rinses and one deep rinse, etc. 


Degree of Selection 


Different makes of machines differ 
also as to the degree of selectivity al- 
lowed the operator in the wash cycles 
and temperature and amount of water. 
Some machines allow for any operation 
to be shortened, lengthened, repeated 
or skipped. In other machines just 
the length of the wash cycle can be set, 
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The small tub on the right of this wash- 
er of the Automatic Washer Company is 
a spinner water extractor. Clothes can 


be spun damp dry at the same time that 
another load of clothes is being washed 


washers use the 


Most non-automatic 
wringer mechanism for water extrac- 
tion. This Norge washer has a pressure- 
selector indicator at the top of its wring- 
er with high, medium and low settings 
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since the rinse cycles are permanently 
set at the factory. 

One machine permits selection of 
water temperatures, and the length of 
the wash cycle is thereby automatically 
set—the hotter the water, the longer the 
cycle. Another machine has low, me- 
dium and regular settings which adjust 
the amount of water used to the amount 
of clothes to be washed. ‘The wash 
time and temperature of the water can 
also be selected. 


Washing Mechanisms 

Four general types of washing mech- 
anisms are used: 

1. The agitator type has fins or blades 
on a central post which fits over a 
shaft. It turns back and forth, forcing 
water through the clothes. Every man- 
ufacturer has his own particular agi- 
tator design. 

2. The cylinder type has a perforated 
cylinder which revolves within a tub. 
The water is forced in and out of the 
holes and the clothes are carried along 
by projections within the cylinder. 
Cylinders vary in design, too. 

3. The basket type has a basket which 
vigorously bounces up and down but 
does not revolve. Geysers of water are 
forced through the clothes, the clothes 
being carried along by baffles. 

4. The pulsating type has a pulsator 
at the center of the tub which by rapid 
up-and-down movements causes currents 
of water to circulate from the top to the 
bottom of the tub. Water is alternat- 
ingly pushed and pulled through the 
clothes. 

All automatic machines open either 
at the top or in the front. Some can- 
not be opened during the washing cy- 
can, and for safety, the 
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Aluminum and porcelain-enameled steel 
are the most commonly used materials 
in the construction of the tub. This May- 
tag washer has a one-piece aluminum 
tub, an enamel-coated steel outer skirt 





washing action stops until the lid is 
closed. Some models require bolting 
to the floor, others do not. 


Semi-Automatic and 
Non-automatie Machines 

The standard or non-automatic ma- 
chines have capacities from two pounds 
in the portable washers, to ten pounds 
for good size family washings. Two 
types of water extracting mechanisms 
are used on these machines—wringer or 
spinner. Most machines use the wringer 
type mechanism but each manufacturer 
has his own wringer design. Safety 
features of wringers are very impor- 
tant. ‘The pressure release bar should 
be easily reached from any angle and 
operated in such a manner that the 
homemaker can release the rollers with 
a simple action. 

The machine should be well balanced 
when empty so it cannot be tipped 
easily when the wringer is swung away 
from the tub. The amount of pres- 
sure of the wringers should be ad- 
justable to suit heavy and thin ma- 
terials. Some models have a screw for 
manual adjusting and on others an au- 
tomatic control regulates wringer pres- 
sure. 

The spinner type of water extraction 
has two advantages: 1. the whole load of 
clothing can be damp dried at once 
and 2. more clothes can be washed 
while the water extraction of the pre- 
vious load is going on. With this 
type of machine there is a smaller tub 
with the spinner mechanism. ‘There 
is also another type of machine where 
the washing, rinsing and spinning are 
all done in the same tub. With this 
type the clothes are handled less but 
both washing and spinning cannot go on 

(Concluded on page 534) 

















Double tub construction tends to pre- 
vent the water from cooling too rapid- 
ly. The Speed Queen, above, uses this 
construction with its bowl-shaped tub 
suspended from the top of the chassis 
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Recipe of the Month 
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Easy Crust Apple Pie 


14 cup sifted enriched flour 1 tsp. cinnamon 

114 cups rolled oats (quick-cooking 14 cup melted butter, fortified 
or regular) margarine or other fat 

24 cup brown sugar 2% cups apples 


4 tsp. salt 


Combine dry ingredients; add melted fat, mixing thoroughly. Pack all but one 
cup of this mixture firmly in the bottom and sides of a pie plate. Arrange sliced 
apples on top; cover with remaining crumb mixture. Bake in a moderate oven 
(375 F.) 30 minutes or until brown. Serve warm or cold, plain or with cream. 
Six servings. 


Better Food and School Lunch Section 
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How Many Calories 
Do Children Need ? 


By Clara Mae Taylor 


Professor of Nutrition, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


IVE years ago an extensive study 

of the energy expenditure of chil- 

dren engaged in various activities 
was started in the Nutrition Laboratory 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The object was to find 
out how many calories children really 
need. 

For many years the energy require- 
ments of adults engaged in a great 
number of activities have been known, 
but this information could not be used 
in estimating children’s requirements 
since children engaged in similar ac- 
tivities have higher energy requirements 
than adults in relation to their weight. 
The fact that heathy active children 
eat so much in proportion to_ their 
weight has puzzled many a parent. 

Our present recommended allowances 
for calories for children are based on 
food consumption records rather than 
the actual measurement of their energy 
requirement. The importance of having 
more information on the energy require- 
ments of children prompted this in- 
vestigation which is being carried on by 
the writer and Dr. Orrea F. Pye, As- 
sociate Professor of Nutrition. 

Since nine-to-eleven-year-old boys and 
girls engage in many of the same ac- 
tivities as adults it was decided to start 
with the study of children within this 
age range. Surveys were made of the 
activities of children living under dif- 
ferent situations (1) at home in rural 
North Carolina, (2) in children’s insti- 
tutions in New York City, (3) in apart- 
ments in New York City and (4) in 
private homes in the suburbs of New 
York City. 

A diary of activities for each child 
was kept for one to five days and from 
these records it was possible to com- 
pile a long list of their games, their 
activities at home, in school and the 
many extra-curricular activities in which 
modern boys and girls engage. This 
long list furnished the basis for the 
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The field of research in home economics is a vast one. Home economists who must 
constantly answer questions know how often it is impossible to make positive 
statements of fact, because the facts are not known. This article tells how 
nutrition researchers went about discovering how many calories children really 
need. With accurate figures on how much energy children need, they could revise 
our present energy requirement figures which are based on consumption records 


choice of typical activities which need- 
ed to be investigated. 

In looking over the diaries of in- 
dividual children, one is impressed with 
the differences in their activities ac- 
cording to where they live and where 
they go to school. This is particularly 
marked when the early morning ac- 
tivities before school are compared. For 
example, children living in rural North 
Carolina may perform a number of 
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Fig. 1: This picture was taken through 
the door of the respiration chamber. 
While the two girls sit listening to a 
program being broadcast from outside, 
the energy they c 
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farm and household chores and then 
walk long distances to a bus which car- 
ries them to school while many city 
children sit and listen to the radio, 
take care of their pets, usually dogs, 
gold fish or turtles, and then walk a 
few blocks to school. These differences 
in activities cannot help but make dif- 
ferences in total requirements which 
should be considered in setting up 
calorie allowances for children. 

Most children help with household 
tasks such as washing and drying dishes, 
making beds, dusting, etc. Also, there 
are certain school activities in which 
all children engage such as writing on 
blackboards, making murals, sitting and 
standing, singing, walking, climbing 
Stairs, etc. Then there are other ac- 
tivities which all active boys frequently 
engage in, such as wrestling, carpentry, 
running and jumping, and there are 
others which girls enjoy, like sewing, 
jumping rope and hopscotch. 

Subjects for these studies have been 
obtained from children’s institutions and 
from private homes where the chil- 
dren’s health records have been avail 
able through the medical office of the 
school. These have been studied and 
healthy boys and girls with weights and 
heights not varying too far from the 
average selected. Basal metabolism de- 
terminations have been made on all 
children before starting energy expen 
diture studies to be sure that their basal 
energy requirements were within an ac- 
ceptable range. These determinations 
are made early in the morning, the 
children being given breakfast in the 
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college cafeteria following the tests and 
then taken to their respective schools. 
The energy expenditure studies have 
been made in the afternoon after school 
between three and one-half and four 
hours after a light noon meal. 

A respiration chamber designed to 
measure the carbon dioxide exhaled has 
been used for most of the studies to 
date. However, since it is not pos- 
sible to study all types of activities 
in a respiration chamber, other appara- 
tus such as the Benedict field respira- 
tion apparatus and the Benedict knap- 
sack apparatus, both designed to 
measure oxygen consumed, and the 
Douglas bag, designed to determine both 
oxygen consumed and carbon dioxide 
exhaled, have been used. The apparatus 
has to be carefully selected to fit the 
special requirements of the activity un- 
der investigation. 

The boys and girls serving as ex- 
perimental subjects find the work in- 
teresting and seem to enjoy taking part 
in this research. Both the parents and 
the teachers feel that the experience 
which the children gain in cooperat- 
ing as experimental subjects is worth- 
while. The children beg to be con- 
tinued as subjects which is gratifying for 
it is desirable to have the same children 
continuing to be subjects, as long as 
their ages fall within the age range of 
8 years and 6 months to 11 years and 
5 months. 

Reports have been made of the results 
of studies of boys and girls engaged in 
the following activities: (1) standing 
drawing, (2) dressing and undressing, 
(3) sitting listening to the radio or 
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Comparative Energy Require- 
ments of Children and Adults 
Performing Similar Activities 





STANDING* 
SITTING* 
A 
\ 
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phonograph, (4) sitting singing and (5) 
standing singing. The respiration cham- 
ber has been used to study all of these 
activities. Studies had previously been 
made of boys and girls sitting and 
playing quietly, standing relaxed, stand- 
ing at attention, climbing a few steps 
and cycling. 

In the accompanying chart a com- 
parison of the energy requirement ol 
children and adults for various activi- 
ties will be found. It will be noted 
that in each of these activities, the en- 
ergy requirement for boys is slightly 
higher than that for girls, and that 


Fig. 2: Apparatus at left measures energy used by the two girls. Pictures are 
courtesy of the Nutrition Laboratory, Teachers College, Columbia University 
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the boys and girls both have higher 
requirements for the same activity than 
the adults in relation to body weight. 

Under sitting, activities such as draw 
ing, playing table games, listening to 
radio, singing and sewing have been 
grouped while standing includes such 
activities as standing singing, drawing 
and writing on a_ blackboard. The 
energy expenditure for dressing and 
undressing was found to vary consid 
erably, children usually going through 
many more motions in the process of 
dressing and undressing than adults do 
The cycling was done on a bicycle 
ergometer, the speed being controlled 
by red and green lights which were set 
to make it possible to continue pedal 
ing for a fifteen-minute period. 

Figure I is a picture taken through 
the open door of the respiration cham 
ber showing two girls sitting listening 
to a story which is being played on a 
phonograph record outside the cham 
ber and broadcasted into the chamber 
by means of an army two-way speaking 
system such as was used for communi 
cation in tanks and planes during the 
war. It was not possible to use a 
radio within the metal chamber. The 
story records had to be carefully se 
lected to appeal to children within 
these ages. Figure II shows two girls 
sitting in the closed respiration cham 
ber sewing on stuffed animals, an ac- 
tivity which they enjoyed. Care must 
be taken to plan experiments so that 
at all times the children are comfort- 
able, at ease, interested and happy. 

The higher requirements of children 
in relation to adults is accounted for 
by both a higher basal metabolism 
and a higher cost for the activity it- 


(Concluded on page 533) 
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Let's Make Doughnuts 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


IDER and doughnuts—that is the 


standard menu for autumn _ get- 
togethers. When students come 
Halloweening at your house, when 


friends drop in for the evening or when 
some organization to which you belong 
sponsors a bake sale, homemade dough- 
nuts are sure to call forth “oh’s” and 
“ah’s.” Like the dessert omelet we 
featured last month, they are a dish 
many cooks hesitate to attempt—and 
one that you, as a home economist, will 
be expected to make well. 

Good doughnuts result from a skill- 
ful manipulation of ingredients plus 
a thorough understanding of the art of 
frying. The word “frying” refers both 
to pan frying in a small amount of fat 
and to deep fat frying in which the 
food is submerged in fat. Doughnuts 
are fried in deep fat. 

A good doughnut has a crisp, well- 
crust and is tender but not 
greasy. Like all fried foods, it must 
be cooked at the correct temperature. 
Chis will vary from 360 to 395 de- 
grees for different foods, depending on 
whether they are fried raw, as in the 
case of doughnuts or fritters, or cooked, 
as in croquettes or fish cakes. 


browned 


Equipment 

There are two essential items—a fry- 
ing kettle with its accompanying basket 
and a frying thermometer. Many cooks 
prefer a frying kettle of heavy metal, 
but kettles of light material such as 
aluminum are also satisfactory. The 
kettle should be straight sided and deep 
to prevent tipping and overflow of fat. 
The frying basket is a wire basket in 
which the food is placed for easy im- 
mersion in the fat and equally easy 
lifting from it. The temperature at 
which different foods are fried is im- 
portant, hence it is best to eliminate 
all guesswork from this important phase 
of frying by using a frying thermometer. 


The Fat 
Either animal or vegetable, liquid or 
solid fats may be used. Fats with 
high “smoking points” such as cotton- 
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seed oil or hydrogenated fats are best. 
Be sure that you use enough and that it 
is heated to the proper temperature. 

With proper frying temperature con- 
trol and correct subsequent care, the 
same frying fat can be used over and 
over again. When the fat cools enough 
to handle, strain it through a fine 
cheesecloth to eliminate any crumbs or 
particles of food which may have fallen 
into it. After it has been used for fry- 
ing a dough mixture, the fat will appear 
clouded, but a few slices of raw po- 
tato cooked in it will clear it quickly. 
Keep fat covered and in a cool place 
between usings. 

A word of warning: Do not fry too 
much at time. With croquettes, 
for example, four fryings of three each 
will give better results than three fry- 
ings of four each, because the cold food 
quickly lowers the temperature of the 
fat. Immerse gently into the fat to 
avoid possible accidents. 

October brings us Doughnut Week 
so let’s go into the kitchen and make 
up a batch or two. Doughnuts, you 


one 





Photographs courtesy Spry Kitchen 


An accurate thermometer helps insure 
success in deep fat frying. In making 
doughnuts, temperature of fat should 
be tested before each batch is cooked 





Fresh homemade doughnuts are deli- 
cious autumn party fare. The picture 
above solves the time-worn riddle about 
what became of the “hole.” Centers will 
be tender if fried without reshaping 


know, were one of the earliest types 
of sweet cake. In his history of New 
York, Washington Irving calls atten- 
tion to this: “Sometimes the table was 
graced with immense apple pies or 
saucers full of preserved peaches, but 
it was always sure to boast an enor- 
mous dish of balls of sweetened dough 
fried in hog’s fat and called ‘dough- 
nuts’ or ‘olykoeks’—a delicious kind of 
cake at present scarce known in this 
city except in genuine Dutch families.” 

There are just half a dozen tricks to 
the making of doughnuts. 

1. Test the frying temperature be- 
fore adding each batch of dough. 

2. Have dough as soft as it can be 
and yet be easily handled. Undue firm- 
ness means close texture after frying. 

3. Turn the doughnuts as soon as 
they rise to the top of the fat that they 
may rise and brown evenly. 

4. Do not use too much sugar. For 
sweetness depend partly on the surface 
sugar in which doughnuts are rolled. 

5. Do not crowd doughnuts in the 
kettle. Give them room to swell. 

6. Do all the rolling and cutting be- 
fore beginning to fry. You can then 


(Continued on page 532) 
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Apples Are in Season 


ORE apples than in any year 

since 1944—that’s the crop pros- 

pect for this fall. The USDA 
predicted last summer that this year’s 
apple crop would be more than 12! 
million bushels. After last year’s dis- 
appointing 88 million total, this is good 
news indeed for all Americans who like 
apples—and most of them do. 

Apples have always been popular; 
history and legend testify to that. Tra- 
dition says that it was with an apple 
that Eve was tempted; a Scandinavian 
tale tells of an apple tree from which 
gods ate to preserve their youth; and 
a Greek story says that the fleet hunt- 
ress, Atalanta, lost her first race when 
she stooped to pick up some golden 
apples. 


Bigger and Better Apples 


One may well ask, though, whether 
the ancients imagined in the golden 
apples of Atalanta or the bright red ones 
of the Nordic gods anything equal in 
flavor and beauty to those on the 
American market today. Apples have 
been greatly improved even since our 
grandfathers’ time. Then, the poor- 
ly flavored, but long keeping Ben 
Davis variety was common. ‘Today, we 
have far better tasting, better looking 
apples, thanks to new varieties that 





Apples baked in maple syrup are a tasty 
dessert. Pictures are from the New 
York and New England Apple Institute 
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By Patricia Appleyard 


have been developed recently and to 
modern cold storage methods. 

Breeding experiments have been go- 
ing on for at least two thousand years. 
However, most new varieties have arisen 
as “sports” rather than as the result of 
cross-pollination. There are fascinat- 
ing tales of the discoveries of some 
kinds. One story says that when the 
Delicious apple—now the most popular 
on the market—was first entered in a 
fair, it was disqualified because of the 
bumps on the bottom. 

Nurserymen are still looking for new 
apples. Some of them even have special- 
ties, as does George Darrow of the 
USDA, who is working on the devel- 
opment of giant strains of apples twice 
the size of ordinary ones. If all goes 
well, the next generation will be eating 
bigger, jucier, handsomer apples than 
we have yet imagined. 


Buying Pointers 


A big crop should mean a_ buyers’ 
market. When students and _ their 
mothers buy apples this fall, they will 
be able to choose the kind and quality 
best suited to their needs. Here are 
a few points they should consider be- 
fore making a choice. 

1. The variety of apple should suit 
the purpose for which it is to be used. 
Tart apples are usually preferred for 
cooking. An example is the McIntosh. 
Good for eating are the Jonathan, De- 
licious and Golden Delicious. The 
Transparent is considered excellent for 
pies and sauce and the Rome Beauty 
is especially recommended for baking 
and cooking. For salads, the Delicious 
and McIntosh are excellent. The 
Wealthy, Northern Spy and Jonathan 
are good all-purpose apples. 

2. The types of apples available in 
a locality vary according to season, local 
preference and the kinds produced in 
the area. 

Seasonally, the USDA recognizes three 
types, summer, fall and winter. Sum- 
mer varieties are harvested in summer 
and as a rule can be stored only a 
short time. Transparent and Astrachan 


are examples. Fall varieties are _har- 
vested in late summer or early fall 
and have a short storage period com- 
pared to the long-keeping winter varie- 
ties. Maiden Blush and Chenango are 
two fall types. Examples of the win- 
ter varieties are Northern Spy, Stay 
man and Baldwin. 

To almost anyone but an apple ex- 
pert, this confusion of names, colorful 
as they are, means little. ‘This is partly 
because not all types are sold in every 
community and partly because many 
buyers do not know apple varieties by 
name. Have your students find out the 
names of the apples in local stores and 
learn to recognize and to know uses for 
each. 

Varieties which they may find in Oc- 
tober are: 

Wealthy: A juicy tart apple with red 
stripes. Good for cooking and eating. 
Jonathan: Blood red with patches of 
straw color. Excellent for eating, good 
for cooking. 

Delicious: Red stripes on red. Note 
characteristic five bumps. Meat is juicy, 
white, mildly sweet. Excellent for eat- 
ing, salads. ‘Too sweet for most cook- 


ing purposes. (Turn to next page) 





Apples add color and crispness to this 
attractive shrimp and chicory salad. 
Topping it is an apple cider dressing 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Northwestern Greening: ‘Tart. Green 
when ripe. Excellent for baking. Poor 
for eating. 

Grimes: Yellow, crisp, fairly tart. Ex- 
cellent for eating or cooking. 

In different parts of the country, 
people prefer different varieties of ap- 
ple. Philadelphians like Staymens and 
Rome Beautys. New Yorkers prefer 
the McIntosh and _ Delicious. The 
handsome Delicious apples are most 
popular in the country as a whole. 

3. Buying apples in quantity in sea- 
son can be a great saving, as a quick 
comparison of costs will make clear. It 
is important to choose a variety that 
will keep well and to provide adequate 
storage for them; otherwise the spoil- 
age may be so great there will be no 


saving. Apples should be kept in a 
cool, well-ventilated place. The best 
temperature is about 35 degrees. Ap- 


ples should not be allowed to freeze, 
but if they become too warm, they de- 
velop a mealy ripeness. 

4. Since most apple buying is done 
by the pound, consumers do not see 
U.S. grades, but must depend on their 
own knowledge for getting a good bar- 
gain. Generally, it is easy to tell a 
good apple. It has been said that “An 
apple is like an honest man; its faults 
are all on the surface.” Overripe ap- 
ples “give” when pressed and lack the 
snap and freshness that characterize a 
good eating apple. Winter apples often 
develop “scald” or brown spots during 
storage or while in transport. This is 
not so likely to happen if they are 
wrapped individually in oiled paper. 

Immature apples are good for cook- 
ing, but not for eating. However, if 
they stand for any length of time, 
they may become shriveled. The utility 
and early grades—apples that have 
blemishes or are not ripe—may be good 
bargains for cooking purposes. The 
buyer should learn to judge whether 
the saving in price will compensate for 
the waste involved. 


Nutritive Value 

Tradition says that apples are good 
for us. In Biblical times, they were 
given to the sick to smell on the theory 
that one whiff should cure. Today we 
know that apples must be eaten to be 
useful, but we also know that, as one 
of the most common and best liked 
fruits, they make an important con- 
tribution to the diet. A raw apple 
provides one-twentieth of the day's re- 
quirement of vitamin A, one-tenth of 
the B vitamins, one-fourth of the vita- 
min C and one-twelfth of the iron 
needed by an average man. 

Tradition also says that the apple. 
taken regularly, will make beggars of 
the medical profession. But today, the 
doctor may bring apples with him when 
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he comes to call. ‘They are sometimes 
used to treat constipation and diarrhea 
and a special concentrated and dehy- 
drated form has been developed for 
medical use. 

For those who aren’t ill, an apple a 
day means much more than _preven- 
tive medicine. Eaten fresh or whole, 
made into apple pie, apple cider or 
apple butter, apples are a pleasant and 
nourishing food. 


Halloween Fun With Apples 

Apples are a Halloween tradition. No 
party is complete without giggling 
youngsters bobbing for apples or try- 
ing to bite apples suspended from 
strings. Here are a few more ways 
of using this favorite fruit for teen-age 
parties or parties for the very young 
which your child care class may spon- 
sor. 

Apple Jack-O’-Lanterns: Withasharp 
knife carve a face on the side of 
each apple as is done with pumpkins. 
Sprinkle lemon juice on cut parts to 
prevent discoloration. Place apple on 
crepe paper frill and cock a crepe pa- 
per hat on top. 

Apple Goblins: For a children’s party. 
Use a whole apple for the body. Place 
a marshmallow on a toothpick for a 
head. Use raisins for the face and make 





Photograph courtesy Staley Company 


Taffy apples, coated with syrup and 
nuts, are ideal for Halloween parties 


arms and legs of gumdrops or marsh- 
mallows, skewered on with toothpicks. 
Add a beard at Christmas time and 
you have a Santa Claus. 

Apple Bowling: Place three tooth- 
picks in each apple so it will stand 
solidly. Arrange ten of these three- 
legged apples in the usual tenpin for- 
mation. ‘Then, using an apple for a 
ball, let the guests score at knocking 
the apples down. 

Special for Ghosts: When they come 
calling Halloween night, apples in the 
form of cider, candied or just plain 
will send them away happy. 


—Ideas from Washington State 
Apple Commission 


Questions and Answers 


on Anti-Oxidants 


XYGEN is a peculiar element. It is 

necessary for life, yet there are times 
when its activity must be controlled. 
In the past few years, foods people 
have been hearing much about anti- 
oxidants, substances which inhibit oxi- 
dation in foods. Here are a few ques- 
tions commonly asked and some an- 
swers to them. 

1. What is an anti-oxidant? 

An anti-oxidant is a chemical sub- 
stance that slows down the rate of oxi- 
dation. In foods, anti-oxidants delay 
natural spoilage. For example, they 
may prevent fats from becoming ran- 
cid or they may keep fruits from turn- 
ing brown. 

2. How do anti-oxidants work? 

When ascorbic acid is added to fruits, 
it reacts with oxygen in place of the 
tannins and other substances in the 
fruits which turn brown when they are 
oxidized. Citric acid is frequently used 
along with ascorbic acid. Its function 


“is to retard the destruction of ascorbic 


acid and to check the activity of oxida- 
tive enzymes. The two used together 
are much more efficient than ascorbic 
acid when it is used alone. 


3. What are some examples of anti- 
oxidants? 

Lecithin, which may be used to delay 
staling in bread. 

Norconidendrin, which may be used 
in hydrogenated cottonseed, peanut and 
anti-oxidant free peanut oils. 

Esterine, which may be used in 
breads and other yeast doughs. 

Ascorbic acid, which may be used in 
freezing fruits, both commercially and 
at home. It is also used in food serv- 
ice when large quantities of fresh fruit 
must be prepared in advance and would 
otherwise become brown. 

4. Are anti-oxidants harmful? 

At least one, ascorbic acid, improves 
the nutritive value of foods to which it 
is added. Lecithin is a compound found 
in egg yolks. Hydroquinone, which has 
been used as an anti-oxidant for fats. 
was ruled out for this purpose by the 
Food and Drug Administration a few 
months ago. Permission to use this 
chemical was granted on the basis of 
pharmocology tests. Later studies re- 
sulted in some fatalities among the 
rats. used .as test animals and caused 
the Administration to reverse its ruling. 
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Make Plans for a 
School Lunch Class. 


HEN I folded my apron at the 

close of the School Lunch Man- 

agement class in college, I thought 
that it was for the last time. That was 
in 1943. Then after two years of teach- 
ing and two years absence from the 
field, I was suddenly face to face with 
a school cafeteria. 

Ours is a small school with all twelve 
grades under one roof. A large per- 
centage of our students come from out- 
lying districts too far to go home at 
noon for their lunch. The lunch pro- 
gram was introduced in the fall of 1945 
for their benefit. Since then it has 
been handled in various ways by the 
three teachers who have been in charge. 
The home economics room is used ex- 
clusively, our tables doubling for cut- 
ting tables and lunchroom tables. 

Most of the work in the past was on 
a volunteer basis, with the teacher do- 
ing a large portion of the work her- 
self. Frankly, the idea did not appeal 
to me. Volunteer labor is often unde- 
pendable and a teacher who must double 


as cook certainly is not giving her best 
to her classes. Interest lags in classes 
when units are dragged out indefinitely 
because sandwiches must be made or 
soup prepared. It was unsatisfactory 
and unfair to all concerned. 

Looking around for an elective for 
two senior girls who had filled most 
of their academic requirements, our su- 
pervising principal suggested the idea 
of a school lunch class. I was enthusi- 
astic. It sounded like the solution to 
my predicament, but the problems of 
organizing a class seemed almost as big 
as those of doing it with only volunteer 
work. When the course was announced, 
six girls responded. 

The girls had good ideas which we 
combined with suggestions from exten- 
sion bulletins. We cannot say that the 
results are all our own ideas, but we 
have developed a workable hybrid. 

Below is a block plan of our first 
month’s class period. It has many im- 
perfections, and no doubt sounds like 
a hodge podge, but it served our pur- 


Block plan of the first month’s school lunch class periods 


MONDAY ‘TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY FRIDAY 





Review menus and|/ Gov't. regulations 
menu planning. and surplus 
commodities. 


Introduction of Use and care of 
course. Get = ac- | equipment. 
quainted. Specific 
problems. | 
Portion sizes. 
Weight—measure 


Quantity recipes. 
Amounts to pur- 


By Ruth F, Johnson 


Home Economics Teacher 
Big Run High School 
Big Run, Pennsylvania 


pose. Due to an activities period, the 
class did not meet Thursdays until we 
started our actual food service. 

With a new class every year it is 
too early to start the food service the 
first or even the second week of school. 
We thought that it would facilitate 
our bookkeeping to start at the first of 
the month. We know now that it 
didn’t; the cafeteria could have opened 
the third week of school. The prac- 
tical experience of two weeks of prac- 
tice serving a smaller group, as it would 
be in warm weather, would have been 
just as valuable as our discussions. We 
shall try that next year. 

We used assignment sheets from In- 
diana State Teachers College and Penn- 
sylvania State College as our pattern for 
job division. The Cornell Extension 
Bulletin 447 is also very good.  Fol- 
lowing is a copy of our plan worked 
out for a class of six. Each girl was 
given a copy for her own use. 


Explanation of Course 


A. LABORATORY 
Graded Upon Following Basis 
a. Professional attitude 
b. Ability to organize and dispatch 
work 
c. Ability to cooperate 





equivalents. Can | chase. : 
d. Development of rapid technique 





sizes. ‘ 
as en |e es a sent e. Cleanliness, neatness 
Using food eco- Dried milk and | Cafeteria tech- Set up jobs and f. Ability to assume responsibility 
nomically. Using | egg cookery. nique. Fixing the | work divisions. g. Preparation for each specific 
leftovers. Meat Cookery princi- | table. Keeping food | duty 


h. Manners 
i. Quality of product 

B. SpecIFIC PROBLEMS 
a. To become proficient in handling 
larger quantities of food 
b. To learn how to cooperate in an 
enterprise 
c. To gain some appreciation of the 
problems of salesmanship 
d. To gain some appreciation of the 
place of psychology in selling food 

(Continued on page 538) 


ples review hot. 
| cont'd. 


alternates. 





Explanation of Reports and 
jobs. Counter eti- | records. 

quette. General 
directions. 


‘Set up price scale. | Formulate a letter 
|Set up ticket sys-|to parents explain- 
|tem. Make tickets.| ing ticket system, 
| etc. 





Plan and approve | Inventory. 
menus. 


|Check equipment. |Last minute ques- 

|Straighten cup- |tions on specific 

| boards. jobs. Review work 
divisions. 


} 
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School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


Note: 


These menus are set up for the Type B Federal School Plan. These same menus may be used for the Type A 


program by (1) increasing the protein from one to two ounces; (2) increasing the serving of fruit and vegetable from 
¥% cup to % of a cup; (3) using two teaspoons of butter or fortified margarine in place of one teaspoon. These recipes 
have been tested in the Brookline Schools. See opposite page for recipes of starred items. 




































































DATE SOUP... 8c HOT DISH... 18c¢ SALADS ...15« SANDWICHES...8¢ DESSERTS... 8c 
| Cream of Fruit Juice, Baked Sausage, Apple Sauce, | Flamingo American Cheese Steamed Chocolate 
Corn Finger of Bread Sandwich* Jam Pudding, Foamy S. 
2 Cream of Italian Spaghetti, Meat Balls, Cole Slaw, | Pear *% Vegetable Salad Cherry Sponge 
Spinach Cheese Sandwich* Barbecue 
3 Vegetable Tomato Juice, Chicken Fricassee on Rice, | Cranberry and | Lettuce; Cottage Squash Pie 
Peas, Orange Nut Bread* Orange Cheese and Raisin 
4 Cream of Scalloped Haddock Casserole, Parsley | Sardine and Tomato; Cream Chocolate Chip 
Tomato Potato, Green Beans, Roll* Egg Cheese and Olive Cake 
T Beef Tomato Juice, Cheese Fondue, Green | Minted Fruit Ham and Relish Raisin Pie 
Beans, Bran Muffin* Jam 
8 Tomato Beef Pie, Biscuit Topping*, Fruit Salad | Red Cabbage Sliced Cucumber Apple Cream 
| Cream Cheese & Jam 
7) Vegetable Hamburg Patty, Baked Potato, Glazed | Waldorf 4 | Sian Lemon Chiffon Pie 
Carrots, Roll* Pimiento Cheese 
i0 Cream of Scalloped Potato & Frankfurter Slices, | Pineapple and | Jelly Raisin Bread 
Chicken Asparagus Cuts, Fig Nut Bread* Cabbage | Peanut Butter Pudding 

















Armistice Day 








Chicken and 
Vegetable 


rr Royal 
Cheese 





Chowder 


Vegetable 


Spanish Rice, Hamburg Patty, Broccoli, 
Roll* 


Pot "Roast, Pan Brown Potato, Hubbard 
Squash, Rye Bread* 

Baked ‘Ham, Candied Sweet Potato, 
Spinach, Roll* 








(7 


Salad, Peanut Butter & Jelly Sand- 


wich* 





Tomato Juice, Deviled Ege on Toast*, 
Cheese Sauce, Vegetable Salad 


Stuffed Pear 


American Cheese 
Fresh Salad 


Apricot Cobbler 





Green 


| Red Apple, 


| 





Pineapple 
and Celery 


Cream Cheese, Rai- 
sin Bread; Peanut 
Butter and Jelly 


Butterscotch Pie 





; Cream Cheese and 


Olive 
Jam 


* Ozark Pudding 





Lettuce, 1000 Is- 


land Dressing 


Vegetable Cheese 
Luncheon Meat 15c 


Raspberry Prune 


* Parfait 





Frozen Fruit 


Salmon Salad Roll 
Jelly 


Cherry Cobbler 








4 8 | Oyster Stew 
Vegetable 


2 [ Beef 


Macaroni and Cheese, Harvard Beets, | Sunshine 


Pumpernickel Sandwich* 





99 Tomato 





Fruit J uice, Turkey Shortcake*, Peas 


| 


Lettuce & Bacon 15c 


Jam 


Graham Cracker 
Prune Pudding 





Molded Tomato 
and Vegetable 


Chopped Ham & Ege 
Pimiento Cheese 








% Cranberry 
Chiffon Pie 








23 


Thanksgiving Recess 














Lamb Broth |Creamed Dried Beef with Vegetable, | Stuffed Spiced | Bologna Roll Pineapple Upside 
28 with Rice Baked Potato, Roll* Peach | Cream Cheese & Fig Down Cake 
Potato and Ham Loaf, Broiled Pineapple, Spinach, te Jellied Lettuce; Cream Banana Cream Pie 
29 Leek Roll* Macaroni Cheese and Pickle a, 
30 Fish Orange Juice, Chopped Liver Sandwich*, | Cardinal Egg Roll Peach Pudding 
Chowder Stewed Tomatoes | Cream Cheese & Jam 




















* Fortified margarine used on all breadstuff. S — 
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Recipes for November 2220" 


PT. tt t?ttthftktktktsfthkskthhsekhsekhsesFehsFfehkehFkeFeEeEeEeseseeeeCeC eee Te TT TTT aE EEE 


‘ 
’ : 
Vegetable Salad Sandwich : Ozark Pudding - 
' 
(50 servings) : (50 servings) : 
| 
2 cups raw shredded carrots %% tsp. onion salt ; 8 eggs 1 tsp. salt - 
1% cups chopped fine celery 1 cup salad dressing : 1 qt. sugar 4 cups peeled, chopped apples! 
2 cups chopped fine cabbage %4 cup tomato catsup : 1 cup flour 4 cups chopped nuts . 
1 cup chopped green pepper 2 tsp. salt s 4 tbsp. baking powder 1 tbsp. vanilla ; 
t ' 
P : r 
Combine finely chopped vegetables. Have as dry | Beat eggs, add sugar and beat until smooth. Mix ! 
as possible before adding onion salt, salad dressing, ! dry ingredients and fold into sugar mixture. Add : 
catsup and salt. Serve on rye or dark bread. #30 } apples, nuts and vanilla. Spread in lightly greased! 
sCoUp. + pan. Bake 35-40 minutes at 350° F. ' 
' 
7 ~J 
Raspberry Prune Parfait : Royal Cheese Soup 
' 
s (50 servings) 


(50 servings) 


3% cups raspberry gelatin 2 qts. cold water 114 pts. mashed potatoes, 114 Ibs. cheese 
1% aqts. boiling water 2% cups cooked chopped 2 qts. potato water 3 tsp. salt 
prunes* 14 cup melted shortening 1 tsp. paprika 
2% qts. hot milk 34 tsp. pepper 
Dissolve gelatin in boiling water. Add cold water 2 thsp. grated onion 2 tsp. Worcestershire 
sauce 


and chill until almost set. Whip until gelatin 
forms a peak. Fold in prunes. Portion into par- 
fait glasses. Chill until firm. Garnish with 
whipped cream. Top with a prune and fresh mint. 


Mash potatoes and mix well with potato liquid. 
Add melted fat and seasonings to scalded milk. 
Mix both above ingredients and add grated cheese. 
Heat, but do not boil. Allow to simmer gently 
until all cheese is melted. 


* Cherries, raspberries, sliced bananas or cooked pineapple may be 


i 
i 
' 
' 
' 
& 
| 
| 
' 
' 
' 
' 
1 
' 
' 
' 
| 
' 
4 
' 
| 
7 
' 
' 
' 
substituted. : 
' 
' 
' 


Cranberry Chiffon Pie 
(50 servings) 


Jellied Macaroni Salad 
(50 servings) 


4 oz. gelatin 1 qt. diced celery 9 thsp. gelatin 11% cups sugar 
1 qt. cold water 14 cup chopped pimiento 1 pt. cold water 1 tsp. salt 
16 bouillon cubes 1 Ib. cheese, shredded or 1 #10 can jellied cranberry 10 egg whites 
1 gal. boiling water cubed sauce 114 cups sugar 
2 qts. elbow macaroni, 1 tbsp. salt 1 pt. lemon juice 21% cups whipped cream 
cooked 


Soak gelatin in cold water 5 minutes. Dissolve 
over hot water. Put jellied cranberry sauce in bowl 
of mixing machine, add lemon juice, sugar and salt. 
Beat at low speed in mixer until smooth. Add dis- 
solved gelatin and continue beating until thor- 
oughly blended. Chill until slightly thickened. 
Beat egg whites until stiff but not dry, add sugar 
gradually and continue beating until stiff enough 
to form peaks when beater is lifted. Fold whipped 
cream into meringue and fold lightly into cranberry 
gelatin mixture. Fill pie shells. Chill until firm. 


Soak the gelatin in cold water for 5 minutes. Dis- 
solve the bouillon cubes in the boiling water. Add 
this hot mixture to the gelatin. Stir until gelatin 
is dissolved. Cool. When gelatin is thickened 
slightly, add macaroni, celery, pimiento and cheese. 
Add salt. Pour into loaf pans which have been 
brushed with salad oil. When firm, unmold, slice 
and serve on lettuce. 
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Only Fecal Mayonnaise 


Your students will find Best Foods or added egg yolks, “Fresh-Press” salad oil, 
Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise a wonderful mild vinegar, and subtle spices. Unlike 
help in making a simple dish extra delicious ordinary salad dressings—it contains no 
with a minimum of time, effort,and money. _ starchy filler. It’s all Real Mayonnaise, so 

Real Mayonnaise is blended of rich, nour- smooth and good-tasting that not even the 
ishing ingredients—freshly broken eggs, finest homemade mayonnaise can top it. 


Versatile FOR SALADS 


Real Mayonnaise is so good “‘as is,’’ and so delicious 
when varied to accent different kinds of salads. For 
fruit salad, Real Mayonnaise can be mixed with 
fruit juice, whipped cream or soft cheeses. For 
vegetable, meat, or fish salads it can be blended 
with chopped pickles, ketchup, or sour cream. No 
matter how you vary it, Real Mayonnaise stays 
full-bodied . . . never turns watery! 


(ally FOR GRILLED SANDWICHES 


For example, even the most inexperienced student 
cook can make a super grilled cheese sandwich by 
spreading two slices of bread with Real Mayonnaise, 
placing cheese between them, and then spreading 
the outside of the slices with Real Mayonnaise too. 
Brown one side on a hot grill or frying pan; then 
turn and brown the other side. Out comes a crispy 
sandwich delight! 


lempling AS A SEASONING 


The sunny richness of Best Foods or Hellmann’s 
Real Mayonnaise gives the important ingredient of 
flavor to so many dishes. Here’s a basic cocktail 
sauce recipe every budding good cook should learn 
—CHILI SAUCE MAYONNAISE: Mix together 14 c. 
Real Mayonnaise and 14 c. chili sauce. Add 1 tsp. 
horse-radish and a drop or two of Worcestershire 
or Tabasco Sauce. (Yield: 1 cup.) 














_cwseraceom IN THE WEST eas 
aa iy, ) ¥ AL)AN vue Gast Here are more simple hints for good cooking— 
oH (* WA 682 ra ‘A whether the cook is expert or novice: Leftover 
ee Wwe \ (oe Wwe Lie vegetables, breaded, then sautéed in Real Mayon- 
i ae \ Sw ae » naise, turn out to be a golden-brown taste treat. 


a <ES \ 


Yesterday’s mashed potatoes can be rescued by 
whipping them again with Real Mayonnaise and 
browning them in an uncovered casserole in the 
oven. Hamburgers, too, can be turned into a dish 
a gourmet would be proud of by brushing them with 
Real Mayonnaise just before broiling. Only Real 
Mayonnaise is good so many ways! No wonder 
\ it’s America’s favorite. 


o | 
NY pio vast, 
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is good so many ways! 


How to make an 


Eady While Sauce 


LESSON 
CHART: 


Here’s a one-two-three method for mak- 
ing a white sauce that has real taste 
appeal—thanks to Best Foods or 
Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise. This 
famous mayonnaise is rich with the 
purest of ingredients, blended, whipped, 
then double-whipped for extra smooth- 
ness. That’s why it brings such good 
results so easily. MEDIUM WHITE SAUCE: 









1. Combine 1 tbs. flour with 14 c. Real 
Mayonnaise. 


3. Cook over moderately low heat for 
10-12 min., stirring frequently. 


THICKEN IT FOR 
A BINDER 


THIN IT FOR 
CREAM SOUPS 


JUST RIGHT FOR 
CREAMED DISHES 


‘ei 





iD 
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Prepare above recipe for a 
creamy sauce for fish, 
smoked meats, vegetables. 
You can vary it, too, with 
mushrooms, pimiento, onion, 
or green pepper. 


Change the flour measure- 
ment in the above recipe 
to \% tbs. for THIN WHITE 
SAUCE—a delectable base 
for creamed vegetable soups 
or chowders. 






Change the flour measure- 
ment in the above recipe 
to 1% tbs. for THICK WHITE 
SAUCE—a smooth, flavor- 
ful binder for croquettes, 
meatballs, etc. 


~ 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
2. Gradually stir in 1 c. milk. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





FREE BOOKLET: Fan BEST FOODS MENU 


PLANNER. Exciting recipes for every occasion, fea 
turing regional cookery. See Coupon section! 
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What's Going On in Foods 





NOTHER big harvest, exceeded 

only by last year’s record-breaking 

crop, is expected this fall. If early 
August production estimates are cor- 
rect, total crops this fall will be 130 
per cent above the “normal” base of 
100. Last year, production was up 
to 137 per cent. 

This year’s tremendous total comes 
as the result of fairly heavy produc- 
tion in all groups. None is outstand- 
ing, though feed grain tonnage will be 
the second largest on record. There 
will be plenty of fruit—17 per cent 
more than last year, but the vegetable 
supply will probably be five per cent 
less than in 1948. 


That Green Color 


Nobody knows why some California 
oranges which you may have seen on 
the market during the summer turned 
green at the stem end. Growers are 
still puzzling over the fact that, after 
ripening on the trees, some of the 
fruit began to reverse the process and 
to turn green again. ‘This unusual 
color change did not affect the ripe- 
ness or flavor of the oranges. 


Warmer Ice 

Water freezes at 32 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Lettuce freezes at 31.5 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The quality and nutritive 
value of lettuce are kept at their peak 
if it is shipped on ice. These facts 
are the basis for studies recently made 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Specialists from the 
USDA found that ice for shipping 
vegetables often is 22 to 25 degrees 
Fahrenheit, a temperature low enough 
to do damage to vegetables like peas 
in the pod, young carrots and lettuce. 
As a result of these studies, the special- 
ists recommend that ice be allowed to 
start melting before vegetables are 
loaded, even in the hottest weather. 


Popular Fruit Juices 

Orange juice and tomato juice are the 
most popular canned fruit juices in 
American stores. Ninety-one per cent 
carry orange juice, ninety per cent 
tomato juice, a USDA survey reveals. 
Grapefruit juice is carried by almost 
as many stores and pineapple juice, 
grape juice and prune juice are all 
available in more than half. Among 
the newer fruit juices, tangerine juice 
is on sale at one store in five and 
frozen orange juice concentrate at one 
store in six. On the whole, fruit 
juices are more likely to be available 


to consumers than the fruit itself, 
though four out of five stores do carry 
oranges. 


Meat Market Briefs 

There will be more of the better 
grades of beef, chicken and turkey on 
the market this fall than last, the 
USDA predicts. It is expected that per 
capita consumption of meat during the 
last quarter of this year will be at least 
a pound greater than in 1948, despite 
a decrease in low grade beef, lamb and 
mutton. With this good news of the 
meat supply in mind, let us look at 
some of the latest developments af- 
fecting the kind and quality of meat, 
fish and poultry that will be on Amer- 
ican dinner plates. 

Cookery research: Despite the in- 
crease in high grade beef, it will still 
be too expensive to be a regular item 
on most tables. To encourage best 
use of less-than-prime cuts, the USDA 
is conducting a series of experiments on 
methods of cooking low grade beef. 
The tests will be carried on at the Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics and at colleges and experi- 
ment stations throughout the country. 
In each locality, work will be done 
with meat typical of that area. For 
example, in one dairy region, the study 
will deal with cow beef (from dairy 
and grass fed cows) and will cover ef- 
fects of freezing and thawing meats 
at different rates before cooking. 

Poultry developments: ‘Those wing- 
less chickens you may have read about 
recently are only a flutter, at least for 


the present, Chicago restaurant men 
feel. The chickens were developed 
by a Des Moines, Iowa man. after 


twelve years of breeding experiments. 
Their drumsticks are larger than those 
of winged birds and white meat is 
found in place of the wings on nor- 
mal birds. However, there are only 
four hundred at present, not enough 
to be commercially important. 

Great Lakes fishing crises: The huge 
fresh water fishery industry of the Great 
Lakes may be destroyed unless some 
control for the sea lamprey is found 
in the next few years. The lamprey 
is an eel-shaped parasite which sucks 
the blood of lake fishes, leaving them 
dead or so badly scarred that com- 
mercial fishermen have difficulty in 
selling them. An international com- 
mittee is at work on the problem. 

Marketing: The imperfections of the 
new self-service meat counters came up 
for discussion at a meeting of the Su- 


By Patricia Appleyard 





October is Cheese Festival Month and 
a good time to spread a festive cheese 
tray. The colorful tray above shows a 
number of American cheeses: Gruyere, 
Swiss, Blue, Cheddar, Pineapple, Smoky 
Cheddar, Munster, a baby Gouda and 
cream cheese balls. Picture is cour- 
tesy of the American Dairy Association 


per Market Institute last — spring. 
Women have been complaining about 
meats that were not fresh or did not 
appear so, about waste—both concealed 
and apparent—and about the types, 
thicknesses and sizes of pieces in the 
self service counters. However, the 
retailers felt that these difficulties can 
be adjusted in time and that the con- 
venience of the self-service system 
means it is here to stay. 


Have You Heard? 

¢ ¢ ¢ that another new soy product has 
been developed? The USDA has pro- 
duced a substance called Gelsoy which 
will jell, can be whipped like egg white 
and can also be used as a glue. 

e ¢ « that Gulden’s has produced a new 
mustard? The new “yellow” style will 
be packed in the same kind of can as 
the “regular” type which the company 
has been making for years. 

e ¢ « that carotene, the source of vita- 
min A, actually increases in stored car- 
rots? USDA researchers found that 
while it decreases during the first ten 
to fifteen weeks of storage, practically 
all of it is made up during the suc- 
ceeding five weeks. All carrots tested 
finished thirty weeks of storage with 
more carotene than at the start. 
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ABOUT E 
ee NRICHED 
LL WANT FOR GOOD NUTRITION prae-sitl 





r old girl) 






(Based on daily allowance for 13-15 ye@ 


ches—lunch 






2 sandwi 
Kp 1 slice bread —dinner 


yy 


s toast— breakfast 


J 2 2 slice 
Mf 1 slice bread — after school 


slices of bre 


ad provide following 


those 8 
jetary needs — 


percentages of daily d 





to help build and 


12% CALCIUM-—to help build 
nes and teeth. 





strong bo 











25% PROTEIN— 
hed bread 


42% THIAMIN (By) — needed for 
healthy nerves; for normal appetite maintain healthy body tissues: 
23% CALORIES—enersy to main- Penny for penny, enric 
of modern living. (the kind a baker bakes) provides 
he human 


more of the nutrients t 


VIN—needed for nor- 
4 healthy skin and body needs—more 
any other food eaten 


and digestion. 

39% NIACIN—to help keep tissues tain the pace 
healthy and free of pellagra. 18% RIBOFLA 
27% \RON- helps build the red mal growth, an 
blood needed for health. eyes. 


generously—than 


at every meal. 
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What's Going On in the Home 





IFTY-EIGHT per cent of the tele- 

vision sets now in use are owned 

by families earning less than $5,000, 
according to a survey of the Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc. This income 
group is continuing to purchase sets at 
a faster rate than families earning more 
than $5,000. From December 1948 to 
February 1949, television ownership of 
families in the $2,000 income level in- 
creased 50 per cent; among families of 
$5,000 income or less, it rose 33 per 
cent. Families with higher incomes 
bought only 30 per cent more. 

Paralleling this trend is a move 
away from high-priced sets. Since Jan- 
uary first only 12 per cent of all sets 
sold have been priced above $515, 
whereas in the last quarter of 1948 
they represented 16 per cent of the 
total. During January and February 
of 1949, sets up to $335 represented 
almost half of all sets sold. 


Insecticidal Paint 


The Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 
S. C., has a new addition to their 
paint line—a new oil-base paint into 
which DDT has been incorporated. 
They report that this paint gives ef- 
fective control against insects for more 
than three years. After the paint is 
applied, the DDT migrates slowly and 
uniformly to the surface forming a film 
of tiny crystals which adhere to the 
surface. If the surface is wiped, crystal- 
lization will again take place and will 
continue to do so after repeated wip- 
ings. In addition, these paints are said 
to compare favorably with standard 
paints on the market in durability, 
serviceability and ease of application. 
They are now available in both gloss 
and flat paint. 


Another Blow to Insect World 

Cockroaches, “water bugs’ and cer- 
tain kinds of ants have another blight 
on their crawly world. According to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the new insecticide ‘‘chlor- 
dane” has proved a more powerful killer 
than DDT. Two per cent chlordane 
sprays are now on sale with oil or 
water bases. 


E-Z Glaze Stripping 
There is a new transparent plastic 
stripping on the market for easy 
installation of window glass. No 
putty is used; strips of E-Z Glaze 
are cut with a razor to fit the 
width and height of the window 
frame, the glass is set in the frame, a 
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transparent adhesive-compound is ap- 
plied and then the glazing strips are 
pressed into position against the frame 
and glass. The advantages claimed for 
this new product are that the strips 
are indestructible and will not crumble 
like putty, it is transparent and matches 
the glass, no three-cornered glazier’s 
points are used, the seal is perfect and 
the strips will not expand or contract. 
World Wide Production, Syracuse, New 
York, is the manufacturer. 


Hot and Cold Fan 


A fan for cooling and a circulating 
heater all in one compact case measur- 
ing 10 inches wide and 12 inches high 
is the new Fresh’nd-Aire Heaterette. 
Built with a three-blade, metal propel- 
ler mounted in front of a six-inch square 
heating coil, it gives either hot or cold 
air with a flick of the switch. It is 
pivot mounted and has a handy car- 
rying handle. The manufacturer is the 
Fresh’nd-Aire Co., Chicago. 


Improved Enamelware 


According to the Enameled Utensil 
Manufacturers Council, enameled uten- 
sils now are being manufactured by 
improved methods, making them more 
durable and more resistant to stains 
from food acids. Also this new ware is 
completely resistant to sudden changes 
of temperature—pans may be_ taken 
from the refrigerator and placed di- 
rectly over a flame. 


New Work Surface Material 


Frigidaire is now using a new molded 
material on their complete line of 
kitchen cabinets. This tough, new com- 
position called Vitalast resembles black 
marble in appearance. Claimed to re- 
sist wear and tear better than any 





These new Pyrex dishes in contemporary 
design lend beauty to the kitchen scene 
whether they are going in the oven, in 
the refrigerator or on the table. The 
sets are available in red or yellow 








By Lois Cook 


Coverims, a product of Coverim Inc., 
New York, hold wax paper snugly over 
jars, dishes and bowls. Each aluminum 
rim has a flexible spring, making it ad- 
justable to several sizes of containers 


other kind of kitchen work surface, its 
finish will not be harmed or marred 
by grease, acids and hot pans right 
from the stove. It is resilient and skid 
proof to protect dishes and glasses from 
breakage and will not warp. No metal 
stripping is required since the material 
is bonded to steel. Wiping with a 
damp cloth keeps it clean. 


Bright Without Polish 


Silver will not tarnish when stored 
if it is protected by Pacific Silver Cloth. 
This material, which has been used fif- 
teen years by the Gorham Company, 
manufacturers of flat and hollow silver- 
ware, is now being sold to consumers by 
the yard. The homemaker can buy as 
much as she needs and tailor it into 
bags to fit her requirements or she can 
use it to line her silver drawer. Pieces 
of silver should be cleaned before put 
ting away and no rubber bands should 
be used. A silver compound in the cloth 
prevents silver from tarnishing. 


Have You Heard? 


. .. that Westinghouse has a new hand 
iron on the market for the left-handed 
homemaker? She will be happy to 
learn that the cord will be located on 
the left-hand side of the iron instead 
of the right-hand side. This newly de- 
signed iron is also available in right- 
handed models. 

. that children will have no excuse 
for not keeping their clothes picked up 
if they have a wardrobe just their size? 
The E-Z-Do junior fiberboard ward- 
robe is child sized—46 inches high, 17 
inches deep and 23 inches wide. It is in- 
expensive and comes in a blond maple 
finish, plasticized for easy cleanability. 
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HOME LAUNDERING 
HANDBOOK PRAISED 
BY TEACHERS 


DETAILED TEACHING MANUAL 
AGAIN OFFERED BY WESTINGHOUSE 


Throughout the country, teachers of Home Economics 
are enthusiastically endorsing the merits of the popular 
**Home Laundering” reference handbook. They say its 
complete treatment of the chemistry of washing, the 
techniques of ironing, kitchen and laundry planning, 
together with detailed information on the various types 
of washable fabrics is practical and helpful in planning 
class programs. The material, gathered together in a 
36-page book, has been compiled under the supervision 
of the Home Economics Institute of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. 


CONTINUOUS RESEARCH PROGRAM 


At the Institute, a home laundering research program is 
continuously under way for the purpose of discovering 
easier, more effective home laundering and drying 
methods for the housewife to follow. Tests of many 
kinds are run . . . comparisons of hand-washing and 
machine-washing results, checking colorfastness, water 
temperatures . . . everything to do with laundering. 


UP-TO-DATE CLOTHES DRYER DATA 


Testing is carried out in the field of clothes drying as well 
as laundering. For instance, for one entire summer two 
identical sets of fabrics were tested to determine the 
difference between dryer-dried and line-dried fabrics. 
The results, plus the advantages of automatic clothes 
drying and the operating principles of different types of 
dryers are covered in the ‘‘Home Laundering’’ handbook. 


NEW REFRIGERATION BOOK 
ALSO AVAILABLE 

Another manual in the series of Westinghouse teaching 
aids is the handbook, ‘Electric Household Refrigera- 
tion’, which has just been completely revised. Its con- 
tents deal with the refrigeration of foods . . . its effect 
on bacteria and vitamins . . . home freezing . . . correct 
loading of a refrigerator . . . its proper care and use, 
plus much more useful information. 


AVAILABLE LITERATURE 


Both ‘‘Home Laundering’’ and ‘*Electric Household 
Refrigeration’’ are supported by students’ Fact Folders 
which are furnished in quantities for classroom use. The 
Fact Folders and one copy of each teacher's handbook 
are supplied free. Additional handbooks are 5 cents each, 
money to be enclosed with order. 


Send requests for literature to the Consumer Service 
Department, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 484 
East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


.-. of course, it’s electric! 
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School-Plan Appliances 
Replaced Yearly. .with new models 


Be practical and economical. Use the Westinghouse 5-Year 
Appliance Replacement Plan to keep your Home Eco- 
nomics Department modern for years. The original equip- 
ment is provided at a special low price. Then appliances 
are replaced yearly with mew ones at no additional cost. A 
single contract simplifies everything for you. Practical teach- 
ing aids are also supplied. It'll pay you to investigate this 
convenient plan now. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS . . . See Coupon Section 
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EVERY , HOUSE NEEDS 


i Westinghouse 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION + MANSFIELD, OHIO. 
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What's Groiné On in Textiles 





HERE seems to be active resistance 

to textile labeling legislation on the 

part of some of the textile manu- 
facturers. An increasing number of 
violations of the silk and rayon label- 
ing regulations as set down by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission were recently 
noted by the Committee on Consumer 
Relations in Advertising, Inc. Fabrics 
containing only a small percentage of 
nylon yarn are being sold as all-nylon. 
Manufacturers are obligated under the 
law to label the yarn content in rayon 
fabrics but there are no specific rules 
for nylon. In one case reported te the 
FTC, a blouse bought in a New York 
department store as nylon was actually 
made of a material in which the warp 
was acetate rayon and the filling a 
mixture of acetate, rayon and nylon. 

Abuses have been also noted in silk 
and designations of crepe and alpaca 
weaves. 

A new bill, proposed by Senator Lister 
Hill, Democrat of Alabama, which 
would require “identification of cotton 
products for protection and benefit of 
producers and consumers” is being op- 
posed by the cotton textile industry. 
Some of the arguments against the bill 
are: 1. Its potential interference in the 
markets for those cotton yarns and fab- 
rics which are used for industrial pur- 
poses. They comprise about 40 per 
cent of all uses for raw cotton. 2. 
The increased cost and nuisance value 
to the producer of cotton products 
would be a real and useless expense 
that would have to be added to the 
basic costs of producing cotton textiles 
and the many products of which they 
are components. 3. Such legislation 
would enforce government regulation 
of labeling and advertising in place of 
the present voluntary practices which 
have proved highly effective in build- 
ing up a large and diversified volume of 
demand. 4. The idea of labeling cotton 
bags for flour, feed and crops is ridicu- 
lous for who would mistake cotton for 
burlap or paper? 


Vicara—New Synthetic Staple 
Several years ago the Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corporation embarked 
upon a research program in the field of 
chemurgy, using farm products as raw 
materials. The newest synthetic tex- 
tile fiber, “Vicara,” is the result of this 
study. The basic raw material of 
Vicara is zein, the pure protein ex- 
tracted from corn (not from corn silk). 
Vicara is not a synthetic type of wool, 
but because it is made from a fibrous 
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protein, its properties are more like wool 
than those of any other fiber. Unlike 
the early casein fibers, it does not have 
a bad odor when wet, does not shrink 
when dyed or stretch when laundered. 
In fact, new properties are claimed to 
have been added such as good water 
repellency and crease resistance. 
Vicara is a soft, uniform fiber, gold- 
en in color with a slight crimp. _ Its 
elasticity and moisture absorbency are 
about the same as those of animal 
fibers and the tensile strength averages 
16,000 pounds per square inch. Vicara 
is less inflammable than the cellulose 
fibers and is resistant to mildew and 
bacteria. It is also repellent to moth 
and carpet beetle larvae. It resists 
acid and is not drastically affected by 
alkalies and therefore blends well with 
cotton, wool, rayon, acetate, nylon or 
ramie. Vicara is being promoted as 
“the fiber that improves the blend.” 


A Permanent Moire 

A new decorative fabric of DuPont 
rayon called “Texture Spun” is_par- 
ticularly suitable for bedspreads, 
draperies and other decorating purposes. 
It has a small moire pattern which is 
permanent because it is actually woven 
in, not embossed. A rippled pattern 
is formed by weaving a viscose process 
rayon warp thread and filling of direct- 
spun DuPont rayon tow twisted with 
cotton. The texture is somewhat like 
that of a heavy silk and wool combina- 
tion. The colors are vat-dyed, assuring 
a high degree of resistance to fading 
and there is a choice of fourteen, at- 
tractive shades. A new resin finish 
gives dimensional stability and crease 
resistance to the fabric and is not af- 
fected by drycleaning. 


Out of the Basement 


Burlap has moved from the utility 
business into the fashion and home dec- 
orating fields. Vogue Pattern Book for 
August-September 1949, shows burlap 
made into skirts, coats, handbags and 
shoes. This new-old fabric blends well 
with leather, wool, cotton and corduroy 
and comes in enchanting colors such as 
tangerine, mustard, peacock and wine, 
as well as the traditional green, blue 
and brown. It is 35 inches wide, costs 
a mere 59 cents a yard and is shown in 
the drapery fabrics department. 

During the past war and for some 
time after burlap was extremely scarce. 
In 1943, experiments proved that 
“Kenaf” produced from the stems of 
the hibiscus cannabinus could be used 


By Dorothy S. Day 


for the same type of textiles as jute. It 
could also be raised in the western 
hemisphere. “Kenaf” is a strong fiber 
and shows promise of being more sat- 
isfactory than jute in some respects. 
It is thought that the seeds of the hibis- 
cus cannabinus may be valuable as a 
source of edible oil. The residue of the 
seeds is suitable for cattle feed. 


Zipper Addenda 


Always mindful of the problem of 
temperamental zippers which refuse to 
budge at inopportune times, the Spiral 
Fastener Corporation of Long Island 
has come up with a new idea in slide 
fasteners. A new principle for a slide 
closure, claimed to be snag-proof, is 
based on two continuous plastic spirals 
that fit together. Other qualities are: 
it is lighter and more flexible, the con- 
tinuous coils can be dyed with the tape 
for exact matching, the pull tab can be 
applied on either front or reverse, mak- 
ing the closure part unobtrusive. It 
has been thoroughly tested for dry 
cleaning and pressing. At present it 
is made of nylon and is being tested in 
custom-made and high priced ready-to- 
wear clothes. 


Cotton Stars on Broadway 


Cotton makes a Broadway appearance 
like a seasoned trouper, starring in 
costumes designed for the new musical 
Miss Liberty. Elizabeth Montgomery, 
famous costume designer for the stage, 
uses Everglaze cottons that are spot, 
soil and wrinkle-resistant for one hun- 
dred of the most important outfits in 
the show. The colors are romantic 
or brilliant depending upon the mood 
of the act. Dark calico prints are fea- 
tured. One of these specially selected 
for the show and named the “Miss 
Liberty” print was actually made from 
a roller engraved around 1883. 


New Tester for S-t-r-e-t-c-h 

Textile specialists in the USDA have 
invented a machine that will give knit 
fabrics a complete test of elasticity. Be 
cause knit fabrics are widely used for 
sweaters, hose, underwear, gloves, sport 
shirts and children’s play clothes, it is 
important that the instant and the de- 
layed comeback that occur in stretched 
material be measured. Simultaneously, 
the new machine also measures two-way 
stretch, crosswise and lengthwise. 
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elo your students to betfer sewing 
with these & SINGER fashion aids / 


e Made specially for SINGER* Sewing Ma- 
chines! Sold to schools at a special discount 


at your nearest SINGER SEWING CENTER! 








Buttonholer. Even a beginner can turn out perfect button- 

holes in a few seconds apiece with this time-saving work- 
saving SINGER* attachment. Exclusive SINGER “‘stripper- 
foot” prevents snagging of sheer fabrics. 








Zigzagger. The attachment of many uses. Sews a fine zig- 

zag Stitch, adjustable from almost invisible to boldly deco- 
rative effects. Ideal for stitching fine laces, doing appliques 
and monograms. 














Adjustable Zipper Foot. A ‘‘must” for the modern class- 

room. Easy to attach. Lets you stitch closely along either 
side of slide fastener. Assures smooth finish. (Notions are 
always available at your SINGER SEWING CENTER.) 








Material Gripper. This metal clamp fastens to edge of 
table, holds end of material firmly. It’s like an “extra 
hand.” So convenient when ripping out seams and fussing 
with tricky details. 














Threader and Ripper. A clever gadget with a needle thread- 

3 ing device at one end—a razor-like edge for ripping seams 

at the other. How often your students will be thankful for 
this SINGER aid! 





— 








NEW SINGER CLASSROOM MACHINES 
NOW AVAILABLE! 
Sold only at SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Same famous sewing smoothness—same dependability—p/us 
new improved features that make teaching easier, learning 
faster. Order your new SINGER Electrics now! 
Just phone or visit your nearest SINGER SEW- 
ING CENTER. Or write for information to Edu- 
cational Department, SINGER SEWING MA- 
CHINECO., 149 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS | 


There’s One Near Your School 











*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Copyright, U.S.A., 1949, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
All rights reserved for all countries. 
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Honey that has granulated can be re- 
stored to sirup by heating over a pan 
of warm water. It will retain all its 
vitamins, minerals and simple sugars, 
according to the American Honey In- 
stitute, 


The ancient Romans agreed with us 
that garlic is strong. They were prob- 
ably more enthusiastic about the fact 
than we usually are, though. The sol- 
diers used to eat it on the theory that 
its strength would be transferred to 
them. 


For a quick frosting, spread cup- 
cakes with meringue before baking. Here 
is a topping suggested for the purpose 
by Betty Brownell: Beat an egg white 
with 14 tsp. salt until stiff but not dry. 
Add 4 cup sugar gradually. Continue 
beating until mixture is stiff and glossy. 


Consomme was invented when vain 
Louis XIV ordered his chef to prepare 
a soup in which he could see himself. 
Or, so the story goes. 


For a ham that looks as if it had 
just stepped from a magazine illustra- 
tion, try these tricks from the Armour 
kitchen: Score and glaze ham when it 
is almost done. Use string to guide in 
scoring and make the scores fairly shal- 
low; they expand when heated and if 
cut too deep, will split. Pour fat drip- 
pings from pan before pouring glaze 
over ham. Then when you baste ham 
with the glaze, it will not be diluted 
and will stay on better. Bake at 325 
degrees F. 


I don’t see what good taking home 
economics did you,” some one told one 
of our clothing major friends the other 
day. “‘You can’t even cook very well.” 

Our friend flashed back that home 
cconomics was not just cooking and 
sewing and that she felt she had a 
broader education than he, with his 
education and psychology major. “You 
can't learn to cook at school,” she said. 
“They can only teach you techniques 
and reasons for using them. Cooking— 
and sewing—are skills and a skill, by 
definition, must be learned from prac- 
tice. 

‘Think this conversation over. Don’t 
you agree that it contains much food 
for thought, discussion and action? 

—PATRICIA APPLEYARD 
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Let’s Make Doughnuts 


(Continued from page 518) 


give your entire attention to the ac- 
tual frying. 


4 cups sifted flour 

4 tsp. baking powder 

1 tsp. salt 

4 tsp. cinnamon 

4 tsp. nutmeg 
2 eggs 

1 cup sugar 
3 tbsp. melted shortening 
About 1 cup milk 


Sift together flour, baking powder, salt 
and spices. Beat eggs until light, grad- 
ually adding sugar. Stir in melted 
shortening. Combine the two mixtures, 
gradually adding milk to make a light 
soft dough. Turn onto floured board, 
knead slightly, roll one-half inch thick 
and cut with floured doughnut cutter. 
Fry in deep, hot fat, 360-375°F., three 
to five minutes, or until lightly browned, 
turning several times during cooking. 

Drain on absorbent paper and sprin- 
kle with powdered sugar. The easiest 
way to sugar doughnuts is to place a 
little powdered sugar in a large paper 
bag, drop in three or four doughnuts, 
twist top of bag to close, then shake 
lightly. 


Raised Doughnuts 


1 compressed yeast cake or 
package dry veast 
34 cup sugar 
1% cups milk, scalded and cooled 
to lukewarm 
4% curs sifted flour 
3 thsp. shortening 
1 egg 
14 tsp. mace 
14 tsp. salt 


_ 


Dissolve yeast with one tablespoon of 
the sugar in milk. Add 11% cups of 
the flour, beat well, cover and let rise 
in warm place until light, about one 
hour. Cream shortening with remain- 





Photograph courtesy Spry Kitchen 
Fat for frying can be used again and 
again if it is strained through cheese- 
cloth and then stored in a cool place 


ing sugar, add well-beaten egg and rest 
of flour with mace and salt. Knead 
until smooth, place in greased bowl, 
cover and again let rise in warm place 
until light, about one and one-half 
hours. Roll one-third inch thick on 
floured board, cut with doughnut cut- 
ter, cover and let rise once more about 
45 minutes. Fry, drain and sugar. 


For Jelly Doughnuts, follow above 
recipe rolling dough a little thinner 
and cutting into rounds instead of rings. 
Put a teaspoon of jelly or preserves on 
half of these, brush edges with egg 
white, top with second round of dough, 
press edges firmly together and let rise 
before frying. 


French Crullers 


14 cup sugar 

tsp. salt 

14 cup skortening 
1 cup boiling water 
1 cup sifted flour 
3 eggs 

1 tsp. vanilla 


Combine sugar, salt, shortening and 
water and bring to rapid boil. Add 


Time and Temperature Chart for Deep Fat Frying 








| ‘TEMP OF FryInc TIME 
Foos . a | 4 FAT (F) (MINUTES) 
Raw foods such as doughnuts, crullers, | 360-375 3- 5 
fritters 

Cooked foods such as fishcakes, croquettes | 375-385 5-10 
Fillets: flounder, sole, haddock 375-390 3- 6 
Small fish: smelts, etc. 365-375 3- 5 
Oysters, clams, scallops 375-390 I 

Crabs (soft-shell) 360-375 3- 5 
Onion rings 380 | 2-4 
Potatoes: French fried, julienne, shoestring 375-390 4-8 
Eggplant | 380 2- 4 
Timbale cases | auD | l- 1% 
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flour (all at once), mix thoroughly and 
cook until quite thick, stirring con- 
stantly. When slightly cooled, add eggs, 
one at a time, beat each in well and 
add vanilla. Turn mixture into a pas- 
try bag fitted with a fluted or rose tube 
and press through in rings onto well 
greased round of paper cut to fit in- 
side of frying kettle. Have ready a 
pan of deep, hot frying fat (360-375°F.) 
and turn paper upside down over fat; 
as crullers begin to cook, they will drop 
off into fat. Cook until golden brown 
(3-5 minutes) turning two or three times 
during cooking. Drain and when coid, 
frost with plain, white frosting. 


Bibliography 


ENJOY GOOD EATING EVERY DAY: Lever 
Brothers, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

EXPERIMENTAL COOKERY: Belle Lowe. John 
Wiley and Sons, Chapter XIII, 1932. 

FRYING FACTS: The Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Procter and Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio 


INTRODUCTORY FOODS: Osee Hughes. The 
Macmillan Company, Chapter X, 1949 


How Many Calories 
Do Children Need. 


(Continued from page 517) 

self. When the energy expenditure of 
enough activities have been investigated, 
it will be possible to make a much 
more accurate estimation of the en- 
ergy needs of an individual boy or girl 
or a group of children than it is pos- 
sible to do at present. 
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CRISP-CUT CRUSHED 
UPSIDE-DOWN CAKE 


Just as delicious as upside-down cake made with 
Sliced is this one made with the new erisp-cut Dole 
Crushed. More pineapple per square inch because 
you cover the entire surface with the juicy, golden 
particles. Pleasing designs can be made with mara- 


schino cherries and nuts. Drain the Crushed before 





New réaile The Gollan. Touch” spooning it over the nut and cherry design in the 


16 mm. color film for classroom use, 
for bookings write: 





brown sugar and butter in the pan. Use your own 
i cake recipe or packaged mix. ° 

Modern Talking Picture Service 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20, New York 








Depend upon pineapple as the never-failing source of ideas in your professional 
work. This versatile fruit which comes in four different cuts — Sliced, Chunks, 
Tidbits, and the new crisp-cut Dole Crushed — lends itself to demonstrations, 
class room experiments, news stories and broadcasts at any time of the year. 


This upside-down cake, for example, with Dole Crushed would make a hit at 
any meal from January to December. 


(Pricin Collin. 


DOLE HOME ECONOMIST 


DOLE, 215 Market Street, San Francisco 6, California 





PINEAPPLE | 
PRODUCTS SLICED PIN EAP! 
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Washing Machines 
(Continued from page 514) 


at the same time. 

Three variations of the wringer type 
machine design are: a machine with 
two washing tubs, each equipped with 
an agitator washing mechanism. Clothes 
can be washed twice or one tub can be 
used for rinsing. In another machine 
the tub and wringer can be lowered 
in its metal frame when not in use 
to give a smooth, unobstructed top 
surface. A semi-automatic type auto- 
matically rinses, wrings and expels the 
clothes when they are fed into the 
wringer mechanism. 


Buying Points 

A bulletin prepared by Rutgers Uni 
versity cooperating with the Unitea 
States Department of Agriculture lists 
the following features to check when 
buying a washing machine: 

1. Control levers that are easy to 
reach 

2. Casters that roll easily and can be 
locked in place to keep the machine 
steady 

3. A water line that is easy to see 

4. A grounding device for the washer 
frame to avoid electric shock 

5. Drain outlet placed so the tub 
will drain completely 

6. Adjustable legs if the operator is 
unusually short or tall. 

A cord reel holder is a convenient 
feature and may lengthen the life of 
the cord. If there is no floor drain, an 
electric pump to drain the tub will 
prove worth the additional cost. 

The guarantee should be read care- 
fully to see what it covers. The Un- 


derwriter’s Laboratories seal insures that 





The wringer of this washer of the Auto- 
matic Washer Company can be con- 
cealed within its white cabinet when not 
in use. By pressing a foot lever, the 
wringer and tub slide easily into place 
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the motor and all electrical connec- 
tions have been approved safe. It is 
safest to buy a machine made by a 
reliable manufacturer. 

One cannot determine how well a 
particular machine will wash by just 
looking at it. Some machines wash 
better than others, some are harder on 
clothes than others. It is well to see 
a demonstration to learn how the ma- 
chine performs and how well it washes. 


Washing Hints 

Getting clothes clean is not just the 
problem for the washing machine; it 
depends on the washing habits of the 
homemaker also. Good washing tech- 
niques begin with mending and remov- 
ing stains from the articles before they 
go into the washer. Then clothes must 
be sorted carefully. First, heavily 
soiled clothes should be separated from 
the lightly soiled as the latter require 





<A 


The wringer of this Thor washer can be 
removed and the Thor Attachment 
Ironer placed on the wringer post. The 
ironer is thus driven by the washing 
machine motor. The roll has a 64% inch 
diameter and is 20 inches long. A re- 
tractable handle operates roll and shoe 
pressure. It has open end construction 


less washing. ‘Then in separate piles 
go the white and light, fast-colored cot- 
tons and linens, the dark fast-colored 
items, the silks and rayons and other 
items requiring low water temperatures 
and little washing, and finally heavily 
soiled work and play clothes. 

For greatest efficiency, water should 
be 140 degrees or hotter. But for col- 
ored fabrics, silks, wools and rayons 
the temperature should only be warm. 

Soft water is essential. Hard water 
can be overcome by water - softening 
agents or by using detergents as they 
do not react with the minerals in hard 
water. Many soaps today have been 





” 


The Apex uses the “bouncing basket 
washing action. The basket bounces vig- 
orously and geysers of water are forced 
through the clothes. There is a short 
fluffing period after the spin drying 


improved to overcome the hard water 
problem. 

For best washing results, clean water 
should be used for each wash load. 

The machine should not be over- 
loaded and the washing time prescribed 
by the manufacturer of the washer 
should be followed. 

Finally, thorough rinsing is a neces- 
sity—at least two rinses with water hot 
enough to keep the soap dissolved. 


New Chairs from Old 


(Continued from page 512) 


be shared by all members of the group. 
It also encourages creative efforts on 
the part of individuals and helps to 
make a more attractive home for the 
enjoyment of the family group and 
their friends. 

Another direct result of this class 
project was to have women ask for 
an adult class in refinishing of wood 
and upholstering. We are meeting this 
request by having a class at the present 
time. As the work progresses, hus- 
bands, sons and daughters have come 
to the class to give the mothers a help- 
ing hand in repairing frames, tying 
springs, preparing filling, etc., or with 
just curiosity to see how the little wo- 
man was coming along with her project. 


References 


NEW ESSENTIALS OF UPHOLSTERING: Herbert 
Bast; Bruce Publishing Company, New York 
PRACTICAL UPHOLSTERING: John W. Steph- 
enson; Hall Publishing Company, New York 
UPHOLSTERING HOME FURNITURE: Blanch 
Romick Pope; Mutual Arts Press, Peoria, 

Illinois 
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Sides 


By Frances Mauck 
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5 Frequently, fine, soft fabrics, 

@ especially sheer ones, are dif- 
ficult to stitch by machine. Sometimes 
the needle drags the fabric down into 
the needle hole, as when starting a 
seam. To remedy this, place a piece 
of gummed paper over the needle hole 
in the throat plate of the machine; use 
a fine machine needle and good ten- 
sion. The gummed paper can be re- 
moved easily. 


5 Grandmother’s work _ basket 
4. suggests another help for us. 
Do you remember seeing the small metal 
bird made with a clamp which fastened 
the bird to the table? The bird’s bill 
was hinged so that it could clamp 
tightly onto the edge of a piece of fab- 
ric. Grandmother held the fabric taut 
between the bird’s bill and her left 
hand as she turned a hem and finished 
it with fine hemming. You may impro- 
vise on this idea and secure the fabric 
at the end away from you by dropping 
the needle of the sewing machine 
through it. Another way is to thumb- 
tack the fabric to the inside of an edge 
of a half-open drawer. Many seam- 
stresses tack a tape to the sewing table 
and fasten an office-type clamp or clip 
to the other end of the tape. The far 
end of the fabric can be held tightly by 
the clamp-clip. 


55 More and more women and 
@ girls are learning to fit dresses 
to themselves. In self-fitting, turn the 
side seams to the outside. It is easy to 
rip the bastings and to re-pin as neces- 
sary. After fitting, open the edges onto 
the right side and chalk mark the folded 
lines. Turn the seam to the wrong side 
and stitch on the chalk-marked lines. 


5 Another self-fitting technique 

@ enables you to mark the posi- 
tion of the waistline of the waist. Place 
a tape tightly around the waist and ad- 
just the gathers or darts as you wish. 
Draw a soft twine over a piece of tailor’s 
chalk until the twine is well powdered 
throughout its length. Draw this pow- 
dery twine around your waist just*above 
or just below the tape you placed first. 
You need to do this twice, first from 
one side and then from the other, 





so that the whole waistline is marked | 


fully and clearly. 
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Want hundreds of 

bright new fashion ideas? 

Read La Mode’s 
It’s All Done With Butto. 


/ 










Change the shoulder line. . Pe 
New dress? No, just new idea! 
Hide the old fashioned shoulders 
of last year’s model 
under a brand new capelet _ 
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Pa “ —~ For Santa’s helpers... 
/ / these bracelets rate huge “thank you’s” 
Pe on Christmas Day. And so easy... 
Ja of just sew a few gleaming La Mode buttons 
vi 2 / onto a half-inch velvet ribbon 
LK. = 7 and tie with a perky bow. / BS 
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Winter warm up... bein 
Take a long wool scarf and stud it in buttons... |, A 


in geometric or free-hand patterns. aa oy y 
Watch eyes brighten up... to say nothing of your scarf pasa | 
2 
Ka NS 
ney 
How many smart fashion tricks can you do with buttons? 
Don’t answer till you’ve seen this book of button magic. 
It’s 48 colorful pages of exciting, practical ideas. 
Remember . . . La Mode buttons put the accent of fashion 
on everything you sew. In every conceivable price range, too! 


B. Blumenthal & Co., Inc., 1372-82 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


World's Greatest Assortment of Fashion Buttons 


Send coupon today! ,,,,, It’s Free! ......... 

















: B. Blumenthal & Co., Inc., Dept. P.H. 10 3 
3 1372-82 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. ; 
: Please send my copy of ‘‘It’s All Done with Buttons.” 

° Name. ~ nen : 
® Address a : 
° City —— ¢ 
° Zone State. a a 
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STUDENTS 
DOTE ON DOUGHNUTS 
TEACH THEM 
NEW-FASHIONED ONES 





‘ 


Made the New Baking Soda Way, 
the recipe for these doughnuts has 
exactly the proportion of vinegar neces- 
sary to react with the soda to produce 
the fine flavor and tender texture so 
characteristic of old-fashioned suut 
milk or buttermilk doughnuts. 


Plain Doughnuts 


(Makes about 1% dozen doughnuts ) 


2 cups sifted all-purpose 2 tablespoons shortening 
flour Y% cup sugar 
l6 teaspoon Arm & 1 ege 


Hammer Brand or Cow 


4 te rants 
2 teaspoon vanilla 
Brand Baking Soda 


2 tablespoons vinegar 
and sweet milk to 
make 4 cup 


Ym ceaspoon nutmeg 


4 teaspoon salt 


Sift flour, soda, nutmeg and salt together. 
Cream shortening; add sugar gradually, 
continue creaming. Add egg, beat well. Add 
vanilla. Combine vinegar and milk and add 
alternately with dry ingredients; stir only 
until well blended. Roll small quantities of 
the dough at a time, about % inch thick. 
Cut doughnuts (2'% inch cutter) and ler 
stand about 10 minutes. Thus the outer 
surface dries slightly and doughnuts are 
easier to pick up. Fry in hot fat (365°F ) 
until delicately browned. Turn once Fry 
only 4 or 5 doughnuts at a time so fat will 
not cool too much. Drain on absorbent 
paper. Serve plain, or when cool roll in 
confectioners’ sugar or frost with a butter 
frosting. 

er SEND FOR “The Bak- 

pica ing Soda Story” for home 
economists and ‘‘Bake 
The Baking Soda Way” 
for students and home- 
makers. 


Bae ADMT | 


Arm and Hammer Brand 
and Cow Brand Baking Soda 


Church and Dwight Co.. Ine. 
10 Cedar St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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Clarifying Operations 
(Continued from page 502) 


= 


you striving to accomplish? “How 
is this related to other purposes you 
have?” “Where are you headed with 
this idea?’ ‘‘What are you trying to 
demonstrate?” These purposes may 
be related to a student’s social accept- 
ance by his group, his family relations, 
his vocational ambitions or his prog- 
ress in school. 

Making a suggestion or raising a 
question about the possible origin of 
a student’s statement may aid in the 
process of clarifying. Did it come from 
the family, the church, the movies, the 
radio, a friend or the neighborhood? 
How the idea or value developed is 


| 
| 
| 


important for the student to know. 

Raising questions of value may lead 
to further clarification, such as asking 
a student what value this proposal or 
idea or activity has. Such queries as, 
“Is it better than what now exists?” 
“In what way will life be better if the 
idea is acted upon?” often proves help- 
ful. 

If we are to identify the operations 
associated with teaching, the process of 
making ideas, values, attitudes, think- 
ing and planning more clear to the stu- 
dent bears consideration. Not only 
must the clarifying operations be em- 
phasized in teaching but teacher prepa- 
ration must provide for the develop- 
ment of effectiveness in these opera- 
tions. 





Put Your Hobby to 
Work 


(Continued from page 505) 


any temporary disorder is well out of 
the camera’s range or it will be in the 
picture. 

3. If there is difficulty with a pose, 
leave the shot for another time. <A 
picture which is worked on too long 
is likely to show strain and to lack 
spontaneity. Chances are that when 
you try the next time, everything will 
work out to perfection. 

4. Try taking how-to-do-it pictures 
over the model’s shoulders rather than 
from the front. It is easier to under- 
stand a process if it is seen from the 
worker’s point of view. Remember, 
too, that close-ups showing only a part 
of the model, for instance, her hands, 
have the advantage of pointing up the 
activity itself. 

5. When taking flash pictures less 
than six feet from the model, cover the 





“A tray saves steps and spills.” These 
| are more of Miss Stone’s safety slides 


flash gun with a transparent flash guard 
because a defective flash bulb could 
explode. <A _ plastic bow! cover from 
the Five and Ten will serve the pur- 
pose. 

6. Limit the number of pictures taken 
at one time. This is especially neces- 
sary when snapping pictures of class 
activities. If the class is prepared in 
advance for the novelty, they can take 
two or three pictures in stride. More 
are likely to cause confusion and _ to 
slow down other proceedings going on 
at the same time. 

7. Snap two or three shots of any 
picture which would be difficult to 
retake, each from a slightly different 
angle. Incidentally, by taking your 


first classroom pictures towards the end 
of a roll of film, particularly with a 
20 or 36 picture roll, you will be able 
to have the roll developed sooner and 
to profit by any mistakes before going 
ahead with a new roll of film. 








“A damp cloth will anchor the bowl in 
place when a rotary beater is used” 
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Good Working Relationships 


(Continued from page 50!) 


big family” in the worthwhile sense, it is dominated 
by a common high purpose or value so esteemed by all 
the members that they become willing to hold them- 
selves ready to grow through the creative interaction 
which their many differences bring about. They are 
committed to something greater than themselves. 

For instance, teachers may be so committed to pro- 
viding the conditions necessary for the growth and ful- 
fillment of the young with whom they work that they 
actually enjoy the gift of suggestion or criticism from 
other members of their grouping whom they know they 
can trust because of their common high commitment. 
They find the real heart and soul of each other in their 
common struggle through their differences and toward 
their chosen values. 

To find a group experiencing frequent or serious 
conflict, then, is not necessarily to discover bad group 
relationships. It may be a good bad group, just as the 
ingrowing, stagnant family is a bad good group. Growth 
comes only through confusion—the confusion of having 
one’s shell or veneer or false ideas or mistaken ways 
revealed for what they are. Where a group resists the 
revelation of the need to grow which their differences 
tend to point out, it blocks off its own resourcefulness 
and creativity, and decreases its productivity. 

But the members of a grouping will not be willing to 
open themselves to the discovery, exploration and evalu- 
ation of their differences at the deeper, creative levels 
until their working relationships are strong, trustworthy 
and loyal. No one can “build up” good working re- 
lationships. They come only by growing. They grow 
only where the required conditions are provided. We 
have tried here to indicate the most important of these 
essential conditions— (1) a common purpose or commit- 
ment, to (2) some value so highly esteemed by all the 
members that, (3) they hold themselves open to the: 
progressive synthesis of their differences for the sake of 
this value or objective during both group meetings and 
conversations in which these arise for examination, and, 
(4) they find delight in each other and in zestful cre- 
ative interaction with each other. 

Good working relationships come, then, not where 
things are kept running smoothly. ‘This is the defini- 
tion of a cemetery. They come where all the members 
are growing together meaningfully because they all 
together hold themselves subject to a common high 
purpose. There are no limits to the goodness and the 
richness and the beauty of working relationships sound- 
ly founded and creatively synthesized through some 
common commitment. 


Sorry, Our Error 


We'd like to offer our compliments to those readers who 
caught the error in the September Recipe of the Month on 
page 385—and our sincere apologies to those who may 
have tried to follow the direction “as is”. Of course, the 
correct amount of flour for Schoolmate Cookies is two and 
one-half cups, not two and one-half teaspoons, as stated in 
the recipe. —The Foods Editor. 
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For P.T.A. or Facul-Teas 
IN Choose a Cookie that’s 


1, Hearty but not heavy: 


bh lh blh-lhl-L- 


IS 

IS 

IS 

IN fs Interesting looking. 
IS 

IS nusual in type: 
\ Z. U yP 
iw 


SEA 


WA LL-4A For example: 


CHOCOLATE SHORTBREAD 


SIFT together 
3c. sifted all-purpose flour 
Vs c. sugar 
\4 tsp. sale 
CUT IN-Ic. shortening 
(butter or margarine) 
ADD — 4 pkg. Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate 
Morsels, coarsely chopped 


Press into ungreased 6” x 10” x 2” 
baking pan. 


BAKE AT: 350° F. TIME: 50-60 Min. 
YIELD: 214 doz. 1” x 2” pieces 


Other Choices: Chocolate Derbies or Chocolate 
Sunshine Bars. (Recipes for these sent on request. 
Write Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen, 60 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. =) 














Toll House Cookies 
are America’s Favorite, 
all-occasion choice. Recipe 
on the back of each package. 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
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School Lunch Class 


(Continued from page 521) 
C. COUNTER ETIQUETTE 

a. Be courteous; anticipate the wants 
of patrons, considering each one 
your personal problem 

b. Be careful; carelessness will stand 
between you and success always 

c. Be businesslike; playing favorites 
at the counter is petty stuff which 
will cause you to lose your self 
respect and the respect of your cus- 
tomers. Personal friends hanging 
around your counter are undesirable 








Picture of me... 


Looking to you 


nutrition material described on this page will be on its way 
to you. It’s free, of course. Teacher’s Manual, supplement- 
ing your regular baby-feeding lessons, covers a wide range 
from the basic principles of infant nutrition to scientific food 
control in commercial production. Student’s Leaflets, out- 


lined for easy use, give an all-around grasp of infant food 


requirements. 
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BABY FOODS 


Fremont, Mich. 


Babies are our business... our only business !! 


customers. They hold up the line 
and are annoying to other people 
d. Be alert 

e. Be quiet; never inflict your sing- 
ing and whistling on other people 

f. Be thoughtful; during dull periods 
do not congregate and talk; some- 
one may think you are discussing 
them 


. GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR COOKS 


a. Receive assignments the week be- 
fore you go on duty 

b. Be sure that you are familiar with 
the methods for preparing your 
products, the length of cooking time 


for help! 


Just a written word from you and the up-to-the-minute infant- 


FREE! 
TEACHER'S MANUAL 
and STUDENT'S LEAFLET. 


8%x11 inch leaflets 
punched to fit classroom 
binders. For your Manual 
and the required number 
of Student's Leaflets, use 
coupon on page 546, 





oe 
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for each and the temperature neces- 
sary 

c. Think your work through care- 
fully and write out its organization 
before coming to class in order to 
save motions and time in assem- 
bling materials and equipment 

d. At class time secure recipe cards 
and assemble ingredients 

e. Before beginning preparation of 
foods wash the tops of all tables 

f. Write on the recipe cards the 
actual amounts used of all ingre- 
dients 

g. At the end of the serving period 
put away leftovers and take counter 
container to the dishwashers 

h. Write on each recipe card the 
number of servings prepared and 
served 

i. After work is completed compute 
food cost of each recipe if time per- 
mits and where possible 

j. Give all recipe cards to the man- 
ager before leaving the laboratory 

We also worked out specific instruc- 
tions for each job. These included the 
following: main dish cook, salad cook, 
dessert cook, sandwich cook, assistant 
manager and manager. 

The week before the opening day we 
wrote a letter to the parents explaining 
the purpose of the cafeteria and the 
ticket system and urging them to take ad- 
vantage of these low cost hot lunches for 
their children. A week’s sample menu 
listing was included as bait. The letters 
in the September School Lunch and Nu- 
trition Bulletin sent out by the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, served as our pattern. 


September 15, 1948 
DEAR PARENTS, 

We, in the School Lunch Management 
class, would like to acquaint you with 
our cafeteria and how it can serve your 
children. 

The cafeteria is in the home eco- 
nomics room of the high school. It is 
open every day that school is in session 
starting Monday, October 4. <A _ hot 
lunch consisting of a main dish, salad, 
sandwich, dessert and milk is served 
daily. The cost of this lunch is twenty- 
five cents providing the child buys a 
weekly lunch ticket for one dollar and 
twenty-five cents; a single meal without 
a ticket is thirty cents. If your child 
is in grades one to three the charge 
will be one dollar per week or twenty- 
five cents per meal. The servings will 
then be smaller. For those who do not 
wish a hot lunch the cafeteria sells sand- 
wiches, salads, milk and desserts sep- 
arately. If you would rather prepare 
your child’s lunch he is welcome to eat 
in the cafeteria. Pupils do not have 
to purchase to eat there. 

Although our cafeteria is small, it is 
clean and orderly and very good hot 
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sneals are served. The menu changes 
daily. We would like very much to have 
more pupils buy a weekly ticket. In- 
creased sales of these tickets would not 
only help us in planning the meals, but 
also in buying food more economically. 
Tickets will be sold each Friday for the 
next week. The first tickets will be sold 
October Ist. Your support of the cafe- 
teria will be sincerely appreciated by the 
school in their effort to supply the best 
possible lunches at the lowest possible 
cost to the students. 
Sincerely yours, 
THE ScHOOL LUNCH 
MANAGEMENT CLASS 


Originally we planned to sell tickets 
on Friday in the home rooms, but found 
that Monday morning was easier for the 
students to remember. A helpful Com- 
mercial Department supplies us with 
tickets. They are mimeographed on col- 
ored oaktag and the colors change week- 
ly for rapid identification. 

We try to keep our bookkeeping at 
a minimum; we get the necessary facts, 
but do not burden ourselves with a lot 
of extras. For instance, we tried a “left- 
over” sheet to be filled in daily by the 
manager. It was a nuisance and of little 


they are learning to organize. What 
group could not use such a person? 

We served a dinner to the County 
Principals’ Association and were com- 
pletely free of the customary fears—will 
it be done, how will it look, how will 
it taste—and it was the student’s own 
work! It was suggested to the class that 
we plan a dinner for a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty people as a benefit 
for our gymnasium and they agreed 
without batting an eye. This never ma- 
terialized, but it shows one important 
thing. They have gained self confi- 
dence. 

Why not try a school lunch class in 


your school to supplant volunteer labor? 
If you have always had a secret desire 
to have a school cafeteria, why not give 
this plan a try? We would be delighted 
to hear your experience and _ sugges- 
tions. 


School lunch managers who want to 
bring their files up-to-date with recipes 
and other commercial material prepared 
especially for them should check the 
listing section (pages 429 to 484) of 
September’s Practical Home Economics 





value so we dropped it at the end of the. 


first week. We keep a menu record and 
list our menus daily. These are planned 
by the manager for the week and must 
be checked the Thursday before they are 
to be used. The record keeps us from 
repeating too often and also serves as a 
source of ideas. 

For convenience in ordering and com- 
puting costs a stock room record is ab- 
solutely necessary and not really as hard 
as it sounds if kept regularly. We tried 
graph paper. It works amazingly well. 

We do not pay our help. Each day 
four eighth graders (candidates for the 
class four years from now) get their 
lunch in exchange for washing dishes 
and pans. Two high school boys take 
care of the trays and sweeping for their 
lunch. We keep a daily record of their 
working time. It aids in estimating the 
cost of the donated labor for our month- 
ly report. 

The cashier’s report is quite simple. 
The form for two days is mimeographed 
on one sheet. These are checked by the 
cashier (assistant manager) during the 
serving period and kept on file. 

Is such a school lunch class worth- 
while? Have the girls learned anything, 
or is it merely a good way to get help 
when you can not afford to pay for it? 
Personally, I feel that any church, lodge 
or other organization that these girls 
may belong to after they leave high 
school is lucky. The girls have learned 
to cook in quantity, they have a con- 
ception of amounts needed, they know 
what problems are involved, they work 
rapidly and efficiently and, above all, 
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for your class - - 


| Kellogg's “SMe 


of “Souvett 
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Fresh Peach Chiffon Pie —no rolling, no baking when pie crusts ave made with Kellogg's Corn Flakes! 


a certain to cap- 
ture the interest of 
your group when you show 
them how to make a crispy 
pie shell without rolling or 
baking... or when you open their eyes 
to the new crispness and flavor cereals 
bring to many favorite dishes. 


TESTED 


We have just the recipes you need 
for such a demonstration. Sixteen of 
ee ”° 

our best” have been proudly put 
together in an envelope and called 
“Souvenir” recipes because of their 
“keepsake” qualities. Do let us send 


you this prized collection. 

You'll find never-fail recipes for 
main dishes, desserts, breads and can- 
dies. Tastier, easier-to-make dishes 
better because they're made with one or 
another of Kellogg’s nine crisp, ready- 
to-eat cereals! 

Vore nourishing, too, because Kellogg 
values of 


cereals add _ whole-grain 


thiamin, niacin and iron! 





From us to you! Kel- 


. co - nit 
logg’s prized “Souv C Je uve 
recipes. on 3” by 5” index | LR ecibes 

. : eo 
cards. Up to 30 sets sent as 


on request. See coupon 
section, page 546. 





KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES « RICE KRISPIES « PEP « ALL-BRAN 


$e KELLOGG’S RAISIN BRAN FLAKES ¢KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES 
fod KELLOGG’S SHREDDED WHEAT 


KRUMBLES e« CORN-SOYA 
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about menstruation 

















Usually it is far more difficult for an 
individual girl student to take the initia- 
tive than it is for the teacher to invite 
questions. This applies especially to a 
“delicate” matter like menstruation. 
Why not open the subject with a short 
general talk and then invite questions, 
either in the meeting or subsequently 
in private? This method has worked 
well in many cases. 

The modern attitude on the subject 
is well reflected in the Tampax manual 
for teachers entitled ““How Times Have 
Changed.” It is not only authoritative 
but decidedly interesting. ... Shows 
how Tampax may be worn during tub 
or shower bath. How the wearer cannot 
feel its presence. How it banishes belts, 
pins, etc. No odor or chafing. Very tiny 
(worn internally). Easily disposable. 

Send for this Manual and other free 
material. Check coupon below. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


Guaranteed by * 


Good Housekeeping 





gu nnneneennssascesccceaa 
1 TAMPAX INCORPORATED —PHE-109-W 
' 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

| Please send the free material checked. 1] Tampax 
{ manual for teachers“ How Times Have Changed.” 
t (J Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
t Super, Junior absorbencies. [] Booklet for 
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students “Coming of Age’ with order card for 
additional free supply. 





| acne. 


Don’t Let Them Suffer 


(Continued from page 510) 


of rest, improper care of the skin or in 
general poor health. From there she 
can direct the child in helping right 
the condition. 

I had a student in my senior 
who took the improvement of her acne 
as a project. When the school year 
began Anne was shy and retiring. She 
had a nice figure, beautiful hair and 
attractive features, but her face was 
literally covered with pustules and 
blackheads. Her resulting low spirit 
caused her to slump in posture and 
have a sullen personality. 

In our first conference I gained her 
confidence enough so that I got her to 
talk about the condition. Soon after 
this I invited her mother in for a con- 
ference. Fortunately, the parents 
wanted to spare nothing to help the 
child regain her beauty and _ self-con- 
fidence. Another stroke of luck—there 
was a doctor in a nearby town who had 
had some experience in dermatology. 
He prescribed medication, both internal 
and external, and suggested a diet and 
told Anne how to care for her skin. 
Anne’s project consisted of following 
the diet, caring for her skin and read- 
ing some material on the subject. 

Through our combined efforts Anne’s 
skin was practically flawless by the time 
she graduated. Words can’t tell the 
satisfaction gained by all concerned to 
see Anne make her comeback. 

Doctors use several treatments for 
They sometimes give internal 


class 


| medication to help regulate the work- 


ing of the body so that the fat that 


| aggravates acne will be better digested. 





The doctor will usually prescribe lo- 
cal applications that help dry the skin 
and peel off old skin to relieve 
scarring. These are treatments which 
the home economics teacher can do 
little about. But the following are 
within her scope. 

The acne patient should follow a fat- 
free diet. Foods on the “don’t eat” 
list include whole milk, milk products, 
pork, chocolate, nuts, cod liver oil, 
canned fish, gravies and fried foods. 
Sweets that do not contain chocolate 
and nuts are permissible. 

Sometimes the foods on this list are 
overlooked. The patient should be re- 
minded that bacon, ham and foods us- 
ing lard such as pastry, are pork prod- 


ucts. I knew of a girl whose acne be- 
came worse when she started taking 
vitamin pills. On _ investigation she 


found that they contained fish oil which 
was causing the difficulty. Chocolate 
bits and nuts in cookies may seem too 
small an amount of a forbidden food 
to mention, but they can have much 
effect. One skin specialist says that a 
single chocolate bar entering the system 


of a person having acne will affect 
the skin for several weeks time. 

It isn’t easy for the patient to keep 
on the prescribed diet. ‘This is especially 
true since he is usually an active tecn- 
ager who finds it hard to resist choco- 
late sundaes after a movie. Although 
the patient despises the acne, his 
adolescent love of being with the gang 
and doing things their style will out- 
weigh his desire to stick to his diet. 
Sometimes in unhappiness over the 
acne condition a person will turn to 
sweets and foods he shouldn’t eat as 
a pleasure to take the place of the social 
life he is missing. 

Those with acne must have the de- 
sire to develop new food habits, for 
anyone subject to this condition may 
have to avoid fatty foods for about ten 
years—until he is well in his twenties. 
Some fats may be eaten again as the 
skin eruptions cease. ‘The patient will 
learn to control this. 

It is hard for the patient to keep 
away from foods that are served on 
the family table. A conference with the 
mother may help her realize this so 
she can try to avoid serving these foods 
or can supply a suitable substitute for 
the one on the diet. Although the 
mother cannot entirely control the 
foods eaten away from home, serving 
three well-balanced meals a day that do 
not include the fatty foods will help. 

The student should be taught how 
to care for the eruptions and_ black- 
heads of acne. Picking the skin un- 
consciously can become a habit which 
is quite harmful. Dermatologists agree 
that the pustules should be opened, but 
that it should be done carefully in as 
sterile a manner as possible to avoid 
scarring. 

A generally recommended way is to 
first wash the face well. Then bathe 
the spot with alcohol and open with 
a sterilized needle or by pressing gent- 
ly with cotton dipped in alcohol. Do 
not press enough to bruise the skin. 
This injures healthy glands, exposing 
them to infection. If the clogging oil 
plug does not empty easily, do not 
force it. Bathe with alcohol and try 
again the next day when it may be 
ready to open. 

The face should be thoroughly washed 
with warm water and most any mild 
soap at bedtime and upon arising in 
the morning. Washing the hands 
thoroughly, then soaping them and _ us- 
ing them to wash the face is_ better 
than using a washcloth which may con- 
tain germs. ‘Towels should be changed 
often to keep them as germ free as 
possible. The skin should never be 
rubbed harshly as its delicate structure 
can be injured easily. 

Usually doctors advise to keep hands 
off the face. Some even say that lean- 
ing the chin on the hand gets germs 
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NEW! FIRST OFFER | 


for your classes in 
TEXTILES-CLOTHING 








Authoritative, profusely illus- 
trated course on manufacture of | 
Lingerie—from fabric to finish. | 


EVOLUTION | 
OFASLIP | 
| 


Guides your students through all 
important steps in garment 
manufacture. New, dramatic 
pictures, carefully written text, 
prepared expressly for teaching 
textile and clothing subjects. 


Material consists of: 


TEACHER'S MANUAL 


Step-by-step description, in text 
and illustration, of principal pro- 
cesses from selection of fabrics 
and designing to final inspection. 


CLASSROOM CHART 


Large, clearly illustrated Wall 
Chart for use in class work. 


This outstanding contribution to 
teaching of textiles and clothing 
mailed FREE on request. Order to- 
day. Mail coupon in coupon section 
to: 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, 


SOY "Onc. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 
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on the skin which cause eruptions. 
Girls with acne are usually encour- 
aged to wear make-up. Light powder 
helps cover the blemishes while the ad- 
dition of rouge and lipstick makes them 
fade into the background even more. 
This helps bolster the girl’s morale. 


People with acne should never use 
creams or ointments on their faces. 
Even vaseline used on the hair or eye- 
brows can add to the oiliness of the skin. 
The hair should be washed regularly 
so it doesn’t get oily, for this oil 
spreads onto the face. 


The teacher will usually find that 
consultation with the child’s parents is 
helpful in her crusade to clear the stu- 
dent’s skin. Explain what acne is and 
tell them about the necessary diet and 
skin care. It is often more difficult 
to get the parents to cooperate than 
the student for here again you run up 
against the old idea that acne cannot 
be cured, but disappears with age. If 
the parents can be made to understand 
that their encouragement is needed to 
help the child have patience enough 
to carry through the treatment you will 
have gained much ground. 


The youth with acne will be tor- 
mented with well-wishers who know 
just the remedy for his condition. 
Anne, who took the project to improve 
her acne, had an aunt who rubbed 
cold cream into her face, believing that 
all her skin needed was a good cleans- 
ing. Her acne was worse for over a 
month. Some people told her to take 
yeast regularly; another woman _pre- 
scribed doses of epsom salts. She tried 
both treatments with no success. 


Warn the acne afflicted one not to 
take these remedies seriously. Few of 
the suggested treatments will help for 
the majority of them come from people 
who have little knowledge of acne. 


The hardest obstacle in curing acne 
is getting the patient to have a good 
mental attitude about improving his 
condition. It takes constant reminding 
from those in whom the youth has faith 
that curing acne is slow but that with 
patience he can shorten the duration 
of the condition and thereby insure 
a more flawless skin in adult years. But 
once a teacher has seen the blossoming 
of a student who was plagued with acne 
she will realize how worthwhile her en- 
couragement and help was. 
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BOOKLETS FOR YOU 
AND YOUR CLASSES! 
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The latest fashion news written in 
a lively, interesting way. Certain to 
delight you and your pupils. These 
four booklets are filled with fasci- 
nating material on fabrics and fibres 
...fashion and design...clothes se- 
lection, their proper fit and upkeep. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 


Dept. P-II, Printzess Square, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


In Canada Printzess fashions are manufactured by 
Lazare & Novek, Limited, Montreal, Que. 


Each booklet 
has a set of 
questions for 
classroom use. 
And they’re FREE! 
Send for all 

of them today! 





SINCE 1893—A MARK OF FINE TAILORING INSIDE AND OUT 
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EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 


you'll want your classes to seel 


FACTS ABOUT FABRICS—a mo- 
tion picture in sound presenting basic 
information about fabrics in clear, non- 
technical terms. The film explains common 
fabric constructions, printing and dyeing | 
and other finishing operations. The correct 
care of fabrics is also described and often- 
asked questions about textiles are fully 
answered. Running time, 26 minutes. 


FASHION’S FAVORITE — a mo. | 


tion picture in sound telling the complete 
story of rayon—from the time the cellulose 
arrives at the plant until the finished yarn is | 
shipped out. The difference between viscose | 
and acetate rayon is explained. Every im- 
portant fact about rayon yarn is included. 
Running time, 33 minutes. 


These films are available in either the | 
16mm or 35mm size. The only charge for 
the loan of the films is return transporta- 
tion costs. 


Don’t miss these films! For further 
information see coupon in Service Section. 
Rayon Division, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), 350 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
1, New York. 
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Teaching Units 


(Continued from page 503) 


order to prepare and serve the morn- 
ing meal; lunch was prepared during 
the activities period just before noon. 
Each girl brought the two dollars that 
she would ordinarily spend for lunch 


| during this period and planned her 
| meals to fit into this “budget.” 


Staple 
articles were provided by the school. 
The pupils made a special effort to 
include in their menus foods which 
would give them some of the prepara- 
tion experiences that they needed. 
With the permission of the princi- 


| pal, these two girls spent two or more 
| periods a day working on their special 
| problems in homemaking. The faculty 
| agreed that, for these girls, this type 
| of work was especially helpful. 


“Special Problems in Food Prepara- 
tion” was the title of the unit planned 
by one of the high school juniors. She 
had had little experience in cooking 
and felt a special need for this type of 
work. She enjoyed sharing some of 
her products with the other girls, and 
on one occasion she gave a demonstra- 
tion for the other class members. 

“Food for Two” was the problem of 
a senior girl who had been enrolled 
in homemaking classes for four years. 
While most of her goals were concerned 
with this problem, she added this goal: 
to learn how to plan the kitchen for 
efficiency and what equipment to in 
clude. After reading and discovering 
some of the important considerations in 
kitchen arrangement, this student rear- 
ranged the foods laboratory and equip- 
ment at the high school for greater ef- 
ficiency. She and I planned _ this 
project together and were aided by those 
girls whose projects were related, 

A senior who planned to live in a 
large city and work or attend a beauty 
school after graduation decided that 
she needed help with problems of 
money management, care of her room, 
care of clothes, meals for one or two, 


| and personal relations and conduct. Her 


unit was planned to help her solve 
these problems. 

The four other girls in the class 
worked toward the solution of clothing 
problems—construction, selection and 
One planned her wardrobe for 
her senior year in high school; her 
plans were made so that any garment 
she purchased during her senior year 
could also be used for college the fol- 
lowing year. Another managed to get 


| a small business started; she makes sim- 


ple garments for busy homemakers in 
Newport. In addition, two of the girls 
felt a need for help with problems of 
relationships and planning for the fu- 
ture, so we made plans for the solu- 


| tion of these problems. 


All of the girls in the class met some 
of their goals through class experi- 
ences and some through planned home 
experience. 

Both the pupils and I felt that the 
unit was one of the most successful 
of the year. The juniors in the class 
requested that such a unit be included 
in the plan for the next year so they 
would have an opportunity to work to- 
ward the solution of other problems 
which might not be common to the en- 
tire class. The high school principal 
heartily endorsed the plan. 


Work of the A.S.A. 


(Continued from page 506) 


A standard calling for only five per 
cent variation from the standard sizes 
for measuring cups and spoons and giv- 
ing a list of recognized standard sizes 
for cooking utensils has just been put 
into final shape by a conference led by 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation under the procedure of the 
American Standards Association. The 
standard also gives instructions as to 
how the measurements shall be taken in 
order to assure uniform results. It is 
expected that as manufacturers of kitch- 
en utensils and equipment replace their 
old molds, the new standard dimensions 
and requirements for measuring cups 
and spoons will be reflected in the 











— CRAFT BOOKS 


Leathercraft” 
By Raymond Cherry. 
A_ beginner's instruc- 
tional manual. Direc- 
tions and designs for 
making 35 attractive 
articles, including key 
cases, book marks, belts, billfolds, hand- 
bags, jewelry and many other useful arti- 
cles. Easy-to-follow instructions. Contents 
cover carving, punching, dyeing, emboss- 
ing, designing, tooling and other phases 
of leatherwork. 165 illustrations. Revised 
1949. $1.50. Write today for approval 
copy. Clip this. 

“Units in Etching, Spinning, Raising, 

Tooling Metal” 

By Robert E. Smith. 56 pages. Tells how 
to do these art metal processes. 107 illus- 
trations showing procedures, tools, equip- 
ment. 80c. Send today for your approval 
copy. Clip this. 
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@ WHAT itis... 

@ HOW it is used... 

@ WHERE to use it—in the rinse— 
in the washer—in the automatic 


Modern homemakers are finding that all 
the soap, detergents or bleach in the world 
can’t give clothes the whiteness—the whit- 
est whiteness—that comes from a few drops 
of liquid bluing. 

Find out why this modern, up-to-date 
method is so economical, so easy on the 
clothes. Find out how liquid bluing should 
be used with the latest type of automatic 
washer. These and many other helpful facts 
are contained in the folder “All About 
Bluing.” 

This bulletin is free to 
teachers and others in the 
Home Economics field along 
with the complete “Home 
Washing Guide,” full of use- 
ful information about wash- 
ing, ironing, starching, blu- 
ing, etc. 

Write for free copies to 


MRS. STEWART’S 
BLUING 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
Or Use Coupon on PAGE 547 
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COLOR HELM, INC. 
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equipment found on the shelves of the 
retail stores. 

A far-reaching project for national 
standards in the consumer field has just 


been started, this time with the Na- | 


tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
as its sponsor under the procedure of 
the American Standards 


Association. | 


This is for rayon fabrics. The standards | 


will be aimed at specifying the per- 
formance requirements with a view to 
the use to which the rayon fabrics are 


| to be put. For example, rayon material 


used in an evening gown would not 


| necessarily be suitable for a_ bathing 
| suit, or rayon material used for under- 
| wear would not be suitable for use as 








upholstery material. The committee will 
not only work on specifications for dif- 
ferent types of fabrics but will also 


work on test procedures, and on certifi- | 


cation and labeling plans to give in- 


formation about the fabrics to the pub- 
lic. 

Four subcommittees have been set up 
to work on women’s wear, men’s weai 
and ‘home furnishings, and on adminis- 
trative problems having to do with cer. 
tification and labeling. 

Jay D. Runkle, vice-president and 
general manager, Crowley-Milner Com- 
pany, Detroit, is chairman of this com- 
mittee. Gordon K. Creighton, assistant 
general manager, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, is vice-chairman. 


All the groups particularly concerned | 


with any proposed standard will have 


an opportunity to take part in the tech- | 


nical work on that standard. 


As indicated by the leadership they | 
are taking on this rayon fabrics project, | 
the retailers are of the opinion that the | 


development of nationally recognized 
standards will be an asset to them by 
helping them to give their customers 
the materials they want for the use to 
which they plan to put it. The success 
of any such program depends upon the 
interest and enthusiasm of all groups 
concerned. It also depends on the tech- 
nical competence of the representatives 
who attend the standardization meet- 
ings on behalf of each of the groups 
concerned. 


Whether the consumer standards pro- 
gram will have an effective role in this 
nation’s economy, however, will un- 
doubtedly be determined by the wo- 
men’s organizations that are taking a 
part in it. Their interest and drive on 


behalf of a better understanding of 


what the housewife-public needs and 
wants to buy will be a deciding fac- 
tor. They will determine whether the 


standards the housewife public needs | 


are produced and made available to her 
in terms she can understand—not only 
in the technical terms of the industry, 





but also in terms of the use or perform- | 


| ance of the household equipment she 
| buys 





MALTEX Points the 
Way To a 
GOOD BREAKFAST 


Everyone needs nourishing 
breakfasts, but not every- 
body eats them. That’s why 
Maltex Cereal is important. 
It’s so delicious! The rich, 
nut-like flavor — result of 
combining Toasted Wheat 
and Malted Barley — is so 
temptingly, naturally sweet 
you just can’t help liking it. 
Maltex is nourishing, easily 
digested . the ideal hot 
cereal for nutrition-right 
breakfasts. 


.-- $0 Maltex will 
help you launch your 
breakfast project. 


Write today for new catalog 
of 14 FREE teaching aids. 
Posters, charts, booklets with 
strong child appeal ...a 
wonderful help in building 
good eating habits. Offer 
limited to localities north of 
Washington, D. C, and east 
of Chicago. Send a post card 
today to: 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT, 


MALTEX COMPANY 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
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or a 


COMPLETELY NEW 


MEAL PLANNING 


AND 


TABLE SERVICE 


by Beth Bailey McLean 


A popular text for years in many schools 
throughout the United States has now 
been completely revised and newly illus- 





trated with drawings and photographs. 
Discussions of planning, serving, etiquette 
—all from the average home point of 
view—are featured. Every type of meal— 
from the buffet luncheon to the formal 


dinner — on every type of occasion is 
considered. 
Covered: the art of entertaining, the | 


principles of menu 
choosing table linen, 
glassware, etc. 


making, 
silver, 


and 


china, 


Fill out the coupon below today for your 
copy on approval. $3.00. 


MENUS and RECIPES for the 


DISCRIMINATING HOSTESS 
Ella Liner Lambert 


carving, | 


More than 100 complete menus and over 1000 | 


recipes. Gives fundamentals: cooking tempera- 
tures, yield of recipes, use of seasoning, etc. 
$3.25 
CANDY and CANDY-MAKING 
Bookmeyer $2.75 
COOKIES and MORE COOKIES 
Sumption & Ashbrook $2.25 
BREADS and MORE BREADS 
Sumption & Ashbrook $2.50 
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~= Manual Arts Press 
1219 Duroc Building 
Peoria, Illinois 


Please send on 10-day approval the number 
of books marked below: 


Meal Planning @ $3.0C 
————Discriminating Hostess @ $3.25 
Candy and Candy-Making @ $2.75 
Cookies and More Cookies @ $2.25 
-Breads and More Breads @ $2.50 
Enclosed find check or money order for 
$ Send C.O.D. 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 492) 


pounds of raw silk each year.” This 
lasted through the early 1800's. The 
bubble of high prices (for mulberry 
trees) burst when it was discovered that 
often the trees did not like the climate 


and that the intensive care required in | 


raising the worms from egg to cocoon 
was not practical at the American wage 
scale. 


The book has an excellent glossary | 


and bibliography. 
—Reviewed by JESSE CAPLIN 


Shower Parties 
for All Oceasions 


By Helen Emily Webster 
The Woman’s Press, New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 128 1949 


Everyone likes to give a successful 
party but not everyone knows how to 
go about planning one. Shower Parties 
for All Occasions is a book full of ideas 
to help “party-givers” plan those every- 
one-had-a-good-time occasions. In ad- 
many ideas for showers for 
the bride-to-be, there are ideas for wed- 
ding anniversaries, bon voyage parties, 
baby showers, birthday parties, gradua- 
tion parties, parties for newly married 
couples, stag parties, church or com- 
munity socials, going-away-to-school par- 
ties. Suggestions for each party includes 
ideas for appropriate decorations, invi- 
tations and games. ‘There is a chapter 
on etiquette and general party planning 
and another on how to make favors and 
decorations. If one wants to give a 
party but cannot think of an excuse, 
there are ideas for that, too. 

—Reviewed by Lots Cook 


dition to 


Worth Knowing About— 


How to Land That Advertising Job 
by Dorothy Dignam is an up-to-date 
resume of opportunities for girls in the 
advertising field, with detailed sugges- 
tions for getting a job. It lists 77 kinds 
of advertising work which women do. 


The 24-page booklet is sold for 50 cents | 


a copy by Advertising Women of New 





York, Inc., 1233 Sixth Avenue, New | 
York City 19. 
Guide to Women’s Organizations 


by Ellen Johnson is a listing of ap- 
proximately 700 national and_ inter- 
national women’s groups and _ includes 
such information as the year of found- 
ing, number of members, address of the 
organization and the names of officers. 
An index lists groups with related in- 
terests and characteristics. The guide is 
available at two dollars per copy from 


Address Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave- 
i mes nue, Washington 8, D. C. 
ie UR Rt cesaemmnlliilie sce madaa (Concluded on page 548) 
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Beautiful id : 
dresses are ai 


made from 


professionally y cut 


PATTERNS 





HARRIET PEPIN 


Director, Pepin Academy of Fashion 
teaches you how to desi; our own 
with the MODERN B K SyYSs- 
TEM of pattern making. 


MODERN 
PATTERN 
DESIGN 


@ “Simply told with minute instruc- 


tions... —_—S lerstood,”’ 
Y. World-Telegram 
eee y with information . . . 
From evening wraps to baby hoods.” 
—Minneapolis Star Journal 


8x11", ever 1000 drawings and diagroms, $$ 


SEND NO MONEY—teor ovt and mail the 
coupon elsewhere in this issue. Examine 
this book at your leisure. Our 10-day trial 
offer insures you complete protection. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10 












Now you can 
learn the secret 
of selecting— 
or making—the 
clothes that will 
bring out your 
individual 
charm and 
beauty 


NEVER before has a noted fashion designer 
revealed so clearly her professional secrets 
as in this comprehensive book. It shows you 
how to use line, color and “atmosphere”’ in 
the making — or selection — of clothes that 
will bring out the individual charm that is 
yours alone. Through realistic and scientific 
analyses, including detailed figure analysis 
charts and hair-and-skin type charts in full 
color, you can learn how to coordinate your 
figure, coloring and personality with the 
clothes that will show you at your loveliest. 


CLOTHES 
MAKE MAGIC 


By EMMI COTTEN 


Protusely illustrated with full-color charts 
and black and white drawings $5.95 
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nd me: 1. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING Page 527 
please se . a. Please send me my FREE copy of Enriched Bread, 





containing facts about its nutrition value, and complete 
tables showing dietary allowances for various age groups. 
b ..Please send me also-———reprints of your October ad. 


2. ARMOUR CONSUMER SERVICE PHE-10-49 Pages 494- 

495 

———Please send me, absolutely free, ———copies of the 

illustrated Pork Study Guide, containing cooking methods 
and carving chart. 


3. BEST FOODS, INC. Pages 524-525 
Please send me my FREE copy of the Fall Besr 
Foods Menu Planner. Exciting recipes for every occasion, 
featuring regional cookery. 





4. BETTER HOMES & GARDENS Page 493 
FREE! Inspection Offer to Teachers Only. 
For free inspection, please send me the book, or books 
checked. I will return in 10 days, or send special teacher- 
price of $2.00 each. 











‘ es BH&G Baby Book. 

for the asking b BH&G Cook Book. 
Lesson plans and manuals, student 5. B. BLUMENTHAL & COMPANY Page 535 
leaflets, wall charts, exhibits, recipe Please send————copies of booklet, /t’s All Done 


With Buttons, by La Mode. 48 pages of button magic. 
A colorful new reference guide packed with illustrations of 
hundreds of clever ways to use buttons. You'll want a 
copy an hand for all sewing classes. Free to teachers and 
students in limited quantities. 


booklets, fashion bulletins and many 
other helps . . . free or for a small 
cost. Mail the one handy coupon for 


as many as you can use. 





6. CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA Page 497 


Enriched bread plays an im- ; se . 
Si Material for Teachers: (Check appropriate space) 


portant part in keeping vs A : ager Pe alee _ 
ponte healthy. See ote Seas: Wall Chart—The Principal Textile Fibers. 
b...... Wall Chart—Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese Yarn. 


your students are fully in- 


formed on this important Material for Pupils: (Indicate number of booklets required 


for your class) 





subject. ; : pile a | es 
’ c Booklet, How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely. 
d Booklet, How to Sew on Tricot Jersey. 
lopies of the Pork Study Guide from the e. Booklet, Lovely Clothes, Deserve Loving Care. 
Armour Consumer Service will simplify £ Booklet, What You Should Know About Spun 
reaching the meat lesson. Main cuts and Fabrics. 
woking methods are shown. g Booklet, What You Should Know About Tricot 
Jersey. 
rhe practical Better Homes and Gardens Record Projects: 
ook Book and Baby Book are widely h Prospectus explaining Celanese’s series of recorded 


sed in home economics. Order copies 
n the special free inspection offer now 
being made to teachers. 


fabric and clothing lessons. 





7. CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Page 487 
— Please send FREE NEW Breakfast Teaching 
Unit A Basic Breakfast Pattern with teacher’s source book, 
wall chart and 20 students’ work sheets. 


The once purely functional button has 
been graduated to the rank of an im- 
portant element in clothing design. See 
B. Blumenthal’s booklet for new ways 
to make button magic, 
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' If you have never used 8. CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Page 487 
.: WA the Celanese recorded les- Please send FREE NEW Cereal Teaching Unit 
VY ng Md all means send Fifity Tested Cereal Recipes with teacher’s source book, 2 
; or the prospectus ex- 4 Basie all charts and 20 students’ work sheets. 
laining them. Check the Celanese list of Breakfast Potten TS CRANE Ee A SRE WET 
ther aids for those that fill your needs. ean} \E 3 e 
sie 
fas : ’ al 9. CHURCH & DWIGHT COMPANY, INC. Page 535 
en eneeananess Seana meer ee a The Baking Soda Story—for home economists. 
gee b copies Bake The Baking Soda Way—for students 











llum. Reports of new surveys of 


breakfast habits are given. and homemakers. 





Just ONE coupon to fill im: See page 547 


BB el 24 &4S 
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COLOR HELM, INC. Page 543 
.. Send I Color Helm #11, $2.00. 

b......Send One Woman’s Wearing Apparel Color Helm 

#31, $1.00. 

c Send both and include free Story of Color booklet. 

d Send descriptive circular. Total enclosed. 





11. 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
RAYON DIVISION 

Two educational rayon films: 

a Please make a reservation for Facts about Fabrics, 
sound motion picture presenting basic information about 


Page 542 


fabrics. Our choice of dates is 1 (lst choice) 
2 (2nd choice) 
b Please make a reservation for Fashion’s Favorite, 


sound motion picture telling story of rayon. Our choice 
of dates is 1 _ (Ist choice) 2 (2nd choice) 
c Our projector takes the film size 1 16mm. 
2 35mm. 





12. 


13. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, INC. Dept. PHE10 

Page 544 
——Please send me Clothes Make Magic for 10 days’ 
free examination on approval. At the end of 10 days I 
agree to remit $5.95, plus a few cents postage, or return 
the book postpaid. 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY HELE. Dept. P10-49 


Cover 4 
Yes, I want your new Teaching Kit About Bananas. 








14. 


15. 





16. GAS APPL IANCE MANU FACTU RERS ASSN. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS Dept. PHE 1049 Page 544 
Please send me Modern Pattern Design for 10 days’ 
free examination on approval. At the end of 10 days I 
agree to remit $5.00, plus a few cents postage, or return the 
book postpaid. 








FU NK & WAGNALLS Sea, PHE 10-49 Page 548 
——— Please send me Modern Dressmaking Made Easy 
for 10 days’ free examination on approval. At the end of 
10 days I agree to remit $3.50, plus a few cents postage, 
or return the book Postpaid. 


tues 3 
———I want to know exactly what “CP” standards are. 
Please send FREE copy of Your Buying Guide to Automatic 
Gas Ranges. 


17. ‘GERBER PRODU CTS COMPANY Dept. 6210- 9 Page 538 


a Infant Nutrition Teacher’s Manual—supplies au- 
thoritative information on many phases of infant nutrition, 


diet, planning, new foods etc. One copy free. 
b Infant Nutrition Student's Leaflet. 
18. GIL LUM BOOK COMPANY Page 548 
a Food Studies, a textbook bargain. Price $1.20. 
b Please se put my name on your 1949-1950 mailing list. 


19. S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


20. KELLOGG COMPANY 


21. “MAL TEX COMPANY 


Be sure to return this half-page along 
with the coupon on the opposite page 


Dept. PH-10-9 Page 485. 
a Please send me free Glo-Coat Demonstration Kit— 
including a pint of Glo-Coat, educational literature and 
35-mm. silent slide strip film. 


b Check here if a 35-mm. silent slide film projector 
is » available to you. (Otherwise film will be omitted.) 
. I have-————students or homemakers in my classes. 


PHE 10-49 Page 539 
Please send me gift envelopes (Please do not 
ask for more than 30) of Kellogg’s Souvenir recipes—a 
collection of 16 prized recipes for main dishes, desserts, 
breads and candies, printed on handy 3 x 5 index cards. 








Bee 543 
—Catalog of interesting free teaching material. Limited 
to states East of Chicago and North of Washington, D.C. 








& 





Color harmonies can be taught in an 
easy, logical way with the Color Helm 
device. Some 1700 color combinations 
can be made with this clever color wheel. 


The two movies from DuPont will be 
useful for making textiles more interest- 
ing. Seeing these facts presented on the 
screen should make technical points clear 
and easily remembered. 


Future homemakers will be better quali- 
fied to purchase gas ranges if they know 
just what the CP emblem stands for. 


Two book publishers—Funk and Wag- 
nalls and Dutton—are offering books on 
clothing and textiles for examination by 
teachers. Perhaps one of them is the 
book you need to complete your cloth- 
ing reference shelf. 


War-time shortages proved the banana’s 
popularity. Here are answers to all your 
questions about nutritive value, produc- 
tion and cookery of this well-liked tropi- 
cal fruit. 





If you are assembling references for new 
courses in child care, you will want to 
be sure to have Gerber’s Teacher’s Man- 
ual and student leaflets. 


To keep posted on new home economics 
books published by Gillum, ask to have 
your name put on the 1949-50 mailing 
list. You may want to investigate Food 
Studies, a textbook bargain. 


The use of Glo-Coat in the home is fully 
explained in S. C. Johnson and Son’s 
literature. The special demonstration 
kit and slide film are other useful aids 
from this company. 





Attractive ways to use Kellogg products 
are given in this collection of sixteen 
Souvenir recipes. 





The many helpful Maltex aids were pre- 


pared with the help of home economics CATALOG 
; ‘ e * MALTEX 
eachers. They include meal planning TEACHING AIDS 


<a ae 


charts, recipes and diets. 
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)O YOU KNOW ALL THE 
ANSWERS ABOUT BUTTER? 


‘not, send for the National Dairy Council’s free literature. 
velopments in the field of butter research are given. 








Latest 


e poultry carving directions offered by the Manual Arts Press should 


ovide a useful set of references for the poultry lesson. 


tighten your bulletin board with this attractive colored wall chart 


better breakfasts. 
nt breakfast project sheet for use in your classes. 


What school girl is not interested in clothes— 
particularly in the latest styles? Printz-Bied- 
erman’s booklets give new tips on develop- 
ments in the changing world of fashion. 


Teachers should know about the Rexair 
cleaner for their household cleaning lesson. 
Rexair uses an entirely new principle of 
cleaning; it cleans the air while it cleans 
the floors, walls and furnishings, uses no 
porous bag. 


Want to know the latest nutritional facts 
about milk? Nature’s Most Nearly Per- 
fect Food brings you up-to-date on milk’s 
values. Other teaching aids will help 
you teach milk facts better. 


Everything anyone could want to know 
about slips is explained in Seamprufe’s 
story of their history and manufacture. 


ure on efficient laundering techniques to your classes. 


ll about Tampax. This material will give you all the facts. 


Once again Westinghouse’s comprehen- 
sive and informative teaching aids are 
available to homemaking teachers. You 
will want every one of them. 





Here is your coupon 








Check the teaching aids you want, fill in the 
ne convenient coupon .. . then tear along 
he dotted lines and mail these half-pages 
0 Practical Home Economics. 


Note: When you want more than one copy 
tf a booklet, please state exactly how many. 


°CTOBER, 1949 





You will also want to inspect the sample stu- 





fo supplement the laundry lesson, distribute Mrs. Stewart’s litera- 


n order to advise students about its use, ‘teachers should know 
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22. 


MANUAL ARTS PRESS Page 544 
Please send me a FREE set of poultry carving 
methods, as taken from Beth Bailey McLean’s Book. Meal 
Planning and Table Service. 














23. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY Page 491 
Please send me without charge a copy of your 
new four-color wall chart Begin With Breakfast and also 
a sample of the accompanying student project sheet which 
is available in quantities for classroom use. 








24. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL Dept. PHE 
Brush up on your butter facts with free copies of 
Butter Whys, and Glances at Butter Research. 








25. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. Dept. P-11 Page 541 
FREE Fashion Material 

Please send me the free booklets checked: 

a.. Fall Fashion Brochure 


b......4 Lesson Fashion Quiz 





26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


REXAIR DIVISION, MARTIN-PARRY CORP. Dept. S-109 
———Please send me copies of Rexair—the Modern 
Home Appliance Designed to Hospital Standards. 


SEALTEST, INC. Page 499 


Helpful, New Booklets and Posters on dairy products. 
I p 


a New Ways with Ice Cream. 

b Milk—Nature’s Most Nearly Perfect Food. For 
teachers only. 

c.: copies Leaflets for Classroom Use. 

d New Colored Posters. 

e Sealtest Food Adviser. 

f Food Value of Dairy Products. 


SEAMPRUFE, INC. Page 541 


———-Please send booklet, Evolution of a Slip. Prepared 
expressly for textile and clothing classes. 
MRS. STEWART’S BLUING Page 543 


- Please send me free Home Washing Guide and the 
teachers’ folder All About Bluing. 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED PHES-109-W Page 540 
a Tampax manual for teachers How Times Have 
Changed. 

b Sample Box of Tampax: Regular, Junior, Super 
absorbencies. 

c Booklet for students Coming of Age with order 


card for additional free supply. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION Page 529 


a Please send me information about the Westinghouse 
5-Year School Plan. 

b copies Home Laundering, (5c each, 1 copy free). 
c......Laundering Fact Folders (Free). 

d copies Electric Household Refrigeration, (5c each, 
1 copy free). 

e......Refrigeration Fact Folders (Free). Cash 


enclosed $ 
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NEW REVISED EDITION 


A COMPLETE 
COURSE IN 


Books in Review | FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
FASHION DESIGN 

| What Makes Jelly “Jell”? is a hand- AMA A, a At Di 5 " ¢ 
book on jelly and jam making for Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
teachers. It gives suggestions for jelly | foreragst Fashion Authority. Rest 
demonstrations and describes the prin- | Study Courses request Book 22H. 


; ; ciples of jelly making in detail. Copies | 812 Fifth Ave, (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 
Every step is so simply explained, so ; 


clearly illustrated, thet your pupils can be ordered from the Consumer 
TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


will quickly do faultless work. This Service Department, General Foods | 
useful manual also teaches hundreds Corporation, 250 Park Avenue, New 

OF FASHION For Results 
AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 


of time-saving methods — how to: A , 
select fabrics, adapt and cut patterns, | York 17, New York. 
sew—by hand and by machine, choose 
4 4 t . . . R Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Sandwiches Around-the-Clock is a lit- Intensive FALL and WINTER Courses 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 


becoming styles and colors, eliminate 
figure faults, mend, restyle and re- . - : 
juvenate old clothes. tle booklet full of sandwich ideas for | Special courses. for ‘Teachers. Register Now, Fashion 
Tt sms | Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
all occasions from picnics to afternoon Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
tea. For a copy, write to the Test Kitch- | 5 Fras Piasement. 


oe a Window & Interior - tage as ga 
en, American Institute of Baking, 1135 TRAPHAGEN, 1660" Broadway (2nd Street), N.Y. 19 
; > 1e > 7a0; 4 H FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. Goieuaier Veer Suntan eae, 
Viey) Sample copy on request, 10c. 
MADE A egg as it appears when fresh from the 
E _ shell, fried and poached. Weights of Examination for teachers of Home Makin 
iw tee tak f a Arts in the Chicago Public High Schools wi 
By MARY BROOKS PICKEN by the United States Department of be held December 27, 1949. 
each size are also given. It is published For information apply to 


Agriculture, Production and Marketing BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
Ste : —s : 228 No. LaSalle Street—Chicago |, Illinois 
| Administration, Washington, D. C. 


(Continued from page 544) 




















Know the Eggs You Buy is a chart | ——— ane 


with colored illustrations of each grade 
TEACH IN CHICAGO 





International authority on dressmaking 
1000 illustrations, $3.50 














SEND NO MONEY — tear out and sign 
and mail the coupon elsewhere in this —— 


— hy mgt y _ FB hn yon Have you checked and mailed the coupons in the 


satisfaction. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 E. 24th St., New York 10 Do not fail to take advantage of these helpful ennai aids. 


FOOD STUDIES, A Textbook Bargain! — $1.20 
FEATURES 


BOTH 2 & Second year 





Annual September Listing Service? 














ATTENTION: TEACHERS! 





Be SURE your name and address is on our 1949-1950 
MAILING LIST! 


So YOU will receive our NEW catalogue for 1949-1950 
YOU WILL FIND— 


New Illustrative Material to make teaching easy: 
A NEW “Beauty Kit” for personal appearance, 


A NEW “House Decoration Kit” with a HOUSE, 
FURNITURE, and FURNISHINGS. 


A NEW “Textile Exhibit” analyzing materials, 

NEW “Layette for Baby” ready to make, 

NEW “Art Folio” of 100 famous paintings, 

NEW “Banquet and Tea” decorations with patterns, 

NEW “List of Plays” for Home Economics use, 

NEW “List of Fashion Shows’? for open house, 

NEW “Poster Set” for making Home Ec posters, 

NEW “Sewing Kit” for clothing classes, 

NEW “Laboratory Apron”, and old favorites 
AND 

A “SPECIAL GIFT” FREE for our 1949-50 customers. 


rr rrr Pp Pp > 


Send your name and address to us NOW and you will 
receive our NEW CATALOGUE at that time. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
404-408 Woodland Ave. Kansas City 6, Mo. 














TEN UNITS, 640 pages 
UNIT-PROBLEM Method 
Oxford English finish paper 
Attractive vellum binding 
Easy to read 10-11 point 
Short paragraphs, 3-11 lines 
Topic sentences head each 


paragraph 
ORE than 250 illustrations 
’ UNITS 
I WHAT on DOES 
FOR US 
II PREPARING OUR 
BREAKFAST 
III P EPA 


RING 
LUNCHEON — SUP- 


PER 

IV PREPARING OUR 
DINNER 

V THE al OF DI- 
GESTION 

VI KITCHEN HOUSE- 


tPING 

VII eat. THE GRO- 
“ERTIES 

VIII — FOR FUTURE 


USE 
IX FUN FORTHE 
FAMILY 
X FOOD FOR _ SPE- 
CIAL NEEDS 
APPENDIX 
TABLE-FOOD_ VALUES 
HELPFUL EXERCISES & 
TESTS 


MASTER RECIPES ARE FEATURED! 
This is one of the FIRST books to feature the MASTER 
eae: ONE accurate dependable “basic”? recipe from which 
ANY variations may be made. Make your students GOOD 
UOOKS in one year by featuring these MASTER RECIPES in 
your laboratory. FIVE TO TEN variations are given with each 
MASTER RECIPE. 


ORDER TODAY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT! 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
404-408 Woodland Ave. Kansas City 6, Mo. 


_ 





PROUD OF HER PIE! 
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Donk tng’ 
NUCOA does DOUBLE DUTY! 
















& 
5 e ® + | e — e 

You'll serve it proudly on your table! You'll love it in the kitchen, too! 
Money just can’t buy a better spread than Nucoa as # It’s a real luxury to use delicious, wholesome Nucoa 
far as smooth texture and fresh delicate flavor are i §©6margarine for cakes, cookies, pastries . . . and a luxury 
concerned. Or as far as nutrition is concerned. No other fm §=6you can afford. And now Nucoa is so wonderfully 
churned spread—no matter how costly—is richer in m convenient to cook with . . . because every pound is 
food energy or a finer year-round source of vitamin A. ® cut in '4-lb. prints—makes measuring so much easier. 
And Nucoa colors to such a tempting even yellow! / Just follow the handy measuring guide below and for- 
(Incidentally, the New Measure-Pak Nucoa “bowl- ma 6get messy spoon-and-cup measuring. 


mixes” more easily than ever.) 





pt 
xy MEASURING ~ 


gas 
o POMP 
1 prot > = %e prone , 
Ye priat © gis F ) rape 
AG print > = 3S S700" 









 VEOMARE 
~SCMARCARINE 


NUCOA- Arnica Favorite, Margarine 
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